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and  let  ber  have  her  own  way  in  most  things,  if  she  would 
only  just  let  me  have  mine  in  a  few.  I  have  tried  her 
with  a  sharp  bit  and  a  pair  of  *  persuaders,’  but  that  was 
no  more  use  than  the  gentling  I  She’s  as  hard  as  nails, 
Lowther,  my  hoy,  and  I  don’t  see  my  way  out  of  it ;  that’s 
the  truth.  So  come  along  and  have  a  B  and  S.” 

If  having  a  B  and  S — George’s  abbreviation  for  soda- 
water  and  brandy  —  would  have  helped  him  to  see  his  way 
out  of  his  difficulties,  he  would  speedily  have  been  able  to 
perceive  it ;  for  thenceforward  his  consumption  of  that  and 
many  other  kinds  of  liquids  was  enormous.  Wretched  in 
his  home,  George  Gurwood  took  to  drinking  to  drown  care ; 
but,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  the  demon  proved  himself  far 
too  buoyant  to  be  overwhelmed  even  by  the  amount  which 
George  raured  upon  him.  He  was  drinking  morning, 
noon,  and  ni^ht,  and  was  generally  in  a  more  or  less  mud¬ 
dled  state.  >Vhen  he  went  to  business,  which  was  now 
very  seldom,  some  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  laughed  at 
him,  which  was  bad  enough,  while  others  pitied  him, 
which  was  worse.  The  story  of  George’s  dissipation  was 
carefully  kept  from  John  Lorraine,  who  had  virtually 
retired  from  the  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  nursing 
his  rheumatism,  and  to  superintending  the  education  of  his 
grandson,  a  fine  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age ;  but  Lamb- 
ton  and  Lowther  held  many  colloquies  together,  the  end  of 
them  all  being  their  both  agreeing  that  they  could  not  tell 
what  was  to  done  with  George  Gurwood.  IVhat  was  to 
l<e  done  with  him  was  soon  settled  by  George  Gurwood 
himself.  Even  his  powerful  constitution  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  ravages  which  constant  drinking  had 
inflicted  upon  it.  He  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  while  attending  a  race  meeting  at  Warwick  ;  and 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  night  nurse,  jolly 
George  Gurwood  terminated  bis  earthly  career  by  jumping 
from  the  bedroom  window  of  the  hotel  into  the  yard  below. 

Then  it  was  that  the  investigation  of  the  anairs  of  the 
firm,  consetiuent  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  re¬ 
vealed  the  serious  state  in  which  matters  sto(^.  All  the 
name  and  fame,  the  large  fortune,  the  enormous  colonial 
business,  the  commercial  credit,  which  John  Lorraine  had 
spent  his  life  in  building  up,  had  been  gradually  crumbling 
away.  Two  years  more  of  this  decadence,  suen  as  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  finn’s  books  exhibited  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  house  of  Lorraine  Brothers 
would  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Calverley,  hitherto  only  known  as  a  plodding,  reliable  head 
clerk,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  details  of  business, 
but  never  having  shown  any  peculiar  capabilities,  came  for¬ 
ward  and  made  Tiis  mark.  At  the  meeting  of  the  creditors 
he  expounded  his  views  so  lucidly,  and  showed  so  plainlpr 
how,  by  re-organizing  the  business  in  every  department,  it 
could  once  more  be  put  on  a  safe  and  proper  footing,  and 
re-instated  in  its  old  position  as  one  of  the  leading  houses  in 
the  city,  that  the  helm  was  at  once  put  into  his  hands.  So 
saielv  and  prosperously  did  he  steer  the  ship,  that,  before 
old  John  Lorraine  died,  he  saw  the  business  in  Mincing 
Lane,  though  no  longer  conducted  under  its  old  name  fMr. 
Calverley  had  made  a  point  of  that,  and  had  insisted  on 
claiming  whatever  was  due  to  his  ability  and  exertions), 
more  flourishing  than  in  its  best  days ;  while  Lambton  and 
Lowther,  who  had  been  paid  out  at  the  re-organization  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  thought  themselves  very  lucky  at  escaping  being 
sucked  in  by  the  expected  whirlpool,  were  disgusted  at  the 
triumphant  results  of  the  operations  of  a  man  by  whom 
they  had  set  so  little  store,  and  complained  indignantly  of 
their  ill-treatment. 

And  then  John  Calverley,  who,  as  one  of  the  necessities 
involved  in  canydn^  out  his  business  transactions,  had  been 
frequently  brought  into  communication  with  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Gurwood,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  her  an  of¬ 
fer  of  marriage.  Pretty  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  a  state  of  bachelorhood,  though  he  had  not 
been  without  the  comforts  of  a  home.  He  was  thoroughly 
domesticated  by  nature,  simple  in  his  tastes,  sh^  and  shrink¬ 
ing  troin  society,  and  so  en^ssed  by  his  unceasing  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  d.ay,  that  it  was  his  happiness  at  night  to  put  aside 
fh>m  his  uiind  every  thing  relating,  however  remotely,  to 
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his  city  toil,  and  to  sit  drinking  his  tea,  and  placidly  chat¬ 
ting,  reading,  or  listening  to  his  old  moCher,  from  whom, 
since  his  childhood,  he  had  never  been  separated.  The  first 
great  grief  of  John  Calverley’s  life,  the  death  of  this  old 
^y,  took  place  veiy  shortly  after  he  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and  since  then  his  home 
had  been  dull  and  cheerless.  He  sorely  felt  the  want  of  a 
companion,  but  he  knew  nolxidy  whom  he  could  ask  to  share 
his  lot.  He  had  but  rare  opixirtunities  of  making  the  ac- 
ouaintance  of  any  ladies ;  but  lilrs.  Gurwood  had  been 
ttirown  in  liis  way  by  chance,  and,  after  some  little  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  her.  The  proposition  was 
not  disagreeable  to  Jane  Gurwuwl.  For  some  time  past  she 
had  felt  the  loss  of  some  constantly  present  object  on  which 
to  vent  her  bile ;  her  tongue  and  her  temper  were  both  be¬ 
coming  rusty  by  disuse,  and  in  the  meek,  pleasant  little 
man,  now  rich  and  well  to  do,  she  thought  she  saw  a  very 
fitting  recipient  for  both.  John  Calverley  and  Jane 
Gurwood  were  married,  with  what  result  we  have  alreadv 
seen. 

The  offices  in  Mincing  Lane  remained  pretty  much  in  the 
same  state  as  they  had  been  in  old  John  Lorraine’s  dav. 
They  had  been  painted,  of  course,  many  times  since  he  first 
entered  upon  their  occupation ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
the  brilliancy  of  paint  does  not  last  very  long,  and  in  a  very- 
few  months  after  the  ladders  and  scafibldings  bad  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  outside  woodwork  relapsed  into  its  state  of 
grubbiness.  There  was  a  talk  at  one  time  of  making  some 
additions  to  the  building,  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
increased  stafif  of  clerks  which  it  had  been  founil  necessary 
to  engage ;  but  Mr.  Calverley  thought  that  the  rooms  orini- 
nally  occupied  by  Lambton  an<i  Lowther  Lorr.iine  wo'dd 
do  very  well  for  the  newly-appointed  yoiino;  gentlemen,  and 
there  accordingly  they  set  up  their  high  (fesks  and  stools, 
their  enormous  ledgers  and  aay-books.  Tlie  elderly  men, 
who  had  been  John  Lorraine’s  colleagues  and  subonlinates 
in  by-gone  years,  still  remained  attached  to  the  business ; 
hut  their  employer,  not  unmindful  of  the  good  services  they 
had  rendered,  and  conscious,  perhaps,  that  without  then- 
aid  he  might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  carry-ing  out  his 
re-organizations  so  successfully,  t(X)k  means  to  lighten  their 
duties,  and  to  place  them  rather  in  the  position  of  overseers 
and  superintendents,  leaving  the  grinding  desk-work  to  be 
performed  by  their  juniors.  Of  these  young  gentlemen 
there  were  several.  They  inhabited  the  lower  floor  of  the 
warehouse,  and  the  most  presentable  of  them  were  told  off 
to  see  any  stray  customers  that  might  enter.  The  ships’ 
captains,  the  brokers,  and  the  consignees  knew  their  way 
about  the  premises,  and  passed  in  anil  out  unheeded ;  but  oc¬ 
casionally  str.mgers  arrived  with  letters  of  introduction,  or 
foreign  merchants  put  in  a  fantastic  appearance ;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  these  there  was  a  small  glazed  waiting-room,  set 
apart,  with  one  or  other  of  the  presentable  clerks  to  attend  to 
them. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Pauline’s  first  visit,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  clerks,  entered 
the  large  office,  and  proceeded  to  hang  up  his  hat  and 
to  doflT  bis  coat,  preparatory  to  putting  on  a  sporting-look¬ 
ing  garment  made  ot  shepherd’s  plaid,  with  extremely  short 
tails,  and  liberally  garnished  with  ink-spots.  Judging  from 
his  placid,  satisfied  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
c.arried  a  toothpick  between  his  lips,  which  he  was  elegant¬ 
ly  chewing,  one  might  have  guessed,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  Mr.  Walker  had  just  returned  from  dinner. 

“  You  shouldn’t  hurry  yourself  in  this  way,  postman,  you 
really  shouldn’t,”  said  Mr.  Bri-coe,  one  of  the  presentable 
clerks  aforenamed.  “  You  will  spoil  your  digestion  if  you 
do;  and  fancy  what  a  calamity  that  would  be  to  a  man  of 
your  fi^re  !  You  have  only  been  out  an  hour  and  a  auar- 
ter,  and  I  understand  they  have  sent  round  from  Lake’s  to 
Newgate  Market  for  some  more  joints.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  funny,  William,”  said  Mr.  Walker,  wiping 
his  lips,  and  slowly  climbing  on  to  his  stool :  ”  it  isn’t  in 
your  line,  and  you  might  hurt  yourself.” 

“  Hurt  myself  I  ”  echoed  Mr.  Briscoe.  “  I  will  hurt  you, 
and  spoil  your  appetite  too,  when  I  get  the  chance ;  keeping 
a  fellow  hanging  on  here  waiting  for  his  luncheon,  while 
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you  are  gorging  yourself  to  repletion  for  one  and  ninepence. 
Only  you  wait  till  next  week,  when  it’s  my  turn  to  go  out 
at  one,  and  you  will  see  what  a  twist  I’ll  give  you.  How* 
ever,  one  comfort  is.  I’m  off  at  last.”  And  Mr.  Briscoe 
jumped  from  his  seat,  and  proceeded  towards  the  hat-pegs. 

“  No,  you’re  not,”  said  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  commenced  a 
light  dessert  on  a  hall-hundred  of  walnuts,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  a  stall  on  his  way.  “  There’s  a  party  Just  come 
into  the  private  office,  William;  and, as  you’re  picked  out 
fur  that  l^rth  on  account  of  your  beauty  and  superior  man¬ 
ners,  you  will  have  to  attend  to  her.  A  female  party,  do 
you  hear,  William  ?  so  brush  your  hair,  and  pull  down  your 
wristbands,  and  make  a  swell  of  yourself.” 

Mr.  Briscoe  looked  with  great  disgust  towards  the  parti¬ 
tion  through  the  dulled  glass,  on  which  he  saw  the  outline 
of  a  female  figure ;  then,  stepping  across,  he  opened  a  pane 
in  the  glass,  and  inquired  what  was  wanted. 

“  I  called  here  some  time  ago,”  said  Pauline,  for  it  was 
she,  “  and  left  a  letter  for  Mr.  Calverley.  I  was  told  he  was 
out  of  town,  but  would  return  in  a  few  days.  Perhaps  ha 
is  now  here  V  ” 

“  Mr.  Calverley  has  returned,”  said  Mr.  Briscoe,  in  his 
most  fascinating  manner,  a  compound  of  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  addressed  the  waitresses  in  the  eating- 
houses  and  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  regarded  the 
duchesses  in  the  park.  ‘‘  I  believe  he  is  engaged  just  now,  but 
I  will  let  him  know  you  are  here.  What  name  shall  I  say  ?  ” 

“  Say  Madame  Du  Tertre,  if  you  please,”  said  Pauline  ; 

“  and  mention  that  he  has  already  had  a  letter  from  me.” 

Mr.  Briscoe  bowed,  and  delivered  his  message  through  a 
speaking-tube  which  communicated  with  Mr.  Calverley’s 
room.  In  reply,  he  was  instructed  to  bring  the  lady  up 
stairs ;  and  bidding  Pauline  follow  him,  he  at  once  intro¬ 
duced  her  into  tlie  presence  of  his  chief. 

As  his  visitor  entered,  Mr.  Calverley  rose  from  the  desk 
at  which  he  was  seated,  and  graciously  motioned  her  to  a 
chair,  looking  hard  at  her  iirom  under  his  light  eyebrows 
meanwhile. 

Pauline  was  the  first  to  speak.  After  she  had  seated  her¬ 
self,  and  Mr.  Calverley  had  resumed  his  place  at  his  desk, 
she  leaned  forward  and  said,  “I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad¬ 
dressing  Mr.  Calverley  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  name,”  said  John,  with  a  bow  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile.  “  in  what  way  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
of  service  to  you  ?  ” 

“  You  speak  kindly,  Mr.  Calverley,  and  your  appearance 
is  just  what  I  had  expected.  You  received  a  letter  from 
me  —  a  strange  letter  you  thought  it ;  is  it  not  so?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  John,  “  it  was  not  the  sort  of  letter  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  :  it  was  not  strictly  a  business 
kind  of  letter,  you  know.” 

“  It  was  not  adtlressed  to  you  in  your  strictly  business 
capacity,  Mr.  Calverley :  it  was  written  from  the  heart,  a 
thing  which  does  not  often  enter  into  business  matters,  I 
believe.  It  was  written  bec«use  I  have  heard  of  you  as  a 
man  of  benevolence  and  charity,  interested  in  the  fate  of 
foreigners  and  exiles,  able,  if  willing,  to  do  what  I  wish.” 

“  My  dear  madam,”  said  John  Calverley,  “  I  fear  you 
much  exaggerate  any  good  qualities  I  may  possess.  The 
very  nature  of  my  business  throws  me  into  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  people  from  other  countries,  and  if  they 
are  unfortunate  I  endeavor  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  Such  power  is  limited  to  the  giving  away  of  small 
sums  of  money,  and  helping  them  to  return  to  their  native 
country,  to  getting  them  employment  if  they  desire  to  re¬ 
main  here,  or  recommending  them  to  hospitals  if  they  are 
ill ;  but  vours  is  a  peculiar  case,  if  I  recollect  your  letter 
righUy ;  1  have  it  here,  and  can  refer  to  it  ”  — 

^  There  is  no  occasion  to  do  that.  I  can  explain  more 
fully  and  more  promptly  by  word  of  mouth.  Mine  is,  as 
you  say,  a  peculiar  case.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
officer  of  artillery,  who  lived  at  Lyons.  At  his  death,  I 
married  Monsieur  Du  Tertre,  who  was  engaged  as  a  trav¬ 
eller  for  one  of  the  large  silk  factories  there.  He  was  fre- 
^ently  coming  to  England,  and  spoke  the  language  well. 
He  taught  it  to  me ;  and  I,  to  aid  an  income  which  was  but 
small,  taught  it  again  to  several  pupils  in  my  native  city. 


My  husband,  like  most  Frenchmen  of  his  class,  took  a  vivid 
interest  in  politics,  and  was  mixed  up  in  several  of  the 
more  prominent  Republican  societies.  One  day,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  return  from  a  foreign  journey,  he  was  arrest¬ 
ed  ;  and  since  then,  save  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  I  have  not 
set  eyes  upon  him.  I  know  not  where  he  is  :  he  may  be  in 
the  cackots  of  Mont  St.  Michele ;  he  may  be  kept  au  secret 
in  the  Conciergerie ;  he  may  be  exiled  to  Cayenne ;  1  know 
not.  All  I  do  Ynow  is,  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  *  Avec 
ces  gens  U  11  faut  en  finir,’  was  all  the  reply  I  could  get  to 
my  inouiries,  —  they  must  be  finished,  done  with,  stamped 
out,  what  you  will.  There  I  ”  continued  Pauline,  brushing 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief :  “  it  is  not  often  that  1  give 
way,  monsieur :  my  life  is  too  stern  and  too  hard  for  that. 
After  he  was  taken  from  me,  I  could  remain  in  Lyons  no 
longer.  It  is  not  alone  upon  the  heads  of  families  that 
the  Imperial  Grovernment  revenges  itself:  so  I  came 
away  to  England,  bringing  with  me  all  that  I 
had  saved,  all  that  I  could  scrape  together,  after  selling 
every  thing  we  possessed ;  and  the  result  is  that  I  have, 
monsieur,  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  I  wish  to 
place  in  ^our  hands,  begging  you  to  invest  it  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  will  enable  me  to  live  honestly,  and  with  something 
like  decency,  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.” 

John  Calverley  had  listened  to  this  recital  with  great 
attention ;  and  when  Pauline  ceased  speaking,  he  said  to 
her,  with  a  half-grave  smile,  “The  remainder  of  your 
days,  madam,  is  likely,  I  hope,  to  be  a  tolerably  long  period ; 
for  you  evidently  are  quite  a  young  woman.  Now,  with  regard 
to  your  proposition,  you  yourself  say  it  is  unbusiness-like,  and 
I  must  contess  it  strikes  me  as  being  so  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  You  know  nothing  of  me,  beyond  seeing  my  name  as 
a  subscriber  to  certain  Parities,  or  having  heard  it  men¬ 
tioned  as  that  of  a  man  who  takes  some  interest  in  assist¬ 
ing  foreigners  in  distress ;  and  yet  you  offer  to  place  in  my 
hands  what  constitutes  your  entire  fortune,  and  intrust  me 
with  the  disposal  of  it.  I  really  do  not  think,”  said  John 
Calverley,  hesitating,  “  I  can  possibly  undertake  ” — 

“  One  moment,  Mr.  Calverley,”  said  Pauline.  “  The 
responsibility  of  declining  to  take  this  money  will  be  far 
greater  than  of  accepting  it,  for  if  you  decline  to  act  for 
me,  I  will  consult  no  one  else;  I  will  act  on  my 
own  impulse,  and  shall  probably  either  invest  the  sum  in 
some  swindling  company,  or  squander  and  spend  it.” 

“You  must  not  do  that,”  said  John  promptly:  “you 
must  not  think  of  doing  that.  Two  thousand  pounds  is  not  a 
very  large  sum  of  money ;  but,  properly  invested,  a  lady 
without  encumbrance,”  said  John,  with  a  dim  recollection 
of  the  formula  of  servants’  advertisements,  “  might  live 
very  comfortably  on  the  interest,  more  especially  if  she  had 
no  home  to  keep  up.” 

“  But,  monsieur,  I  must  always  have  a  home,  a  lodging, 
a  something  to  live  in,”  said  Pauline,  with  a  shrug. 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  John  Calverley  rather  absently ; 
for  at  the  moment  a  notable  plan  had  suggested  it.self  to 
him,  and  he  was  revolving  it  in  his  mind.  “  Where  are 
you  living  now,  Madame  Du  Tertre  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  lodging  —  a  bed- room  —  in  Poland  Street,” 
she  replied. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  John  Calverley,  in  horrified  amazement. 
“  Poland  Street  ?  I  know,  of  course ;  back  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  —  very  stuffy  and  grimy,  children  playing  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  in  the  street,  organ-men  and  fish-barrows, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  not  at  all  pleasant.” 

“  No,”  said  Pauline,  with  a  repetition  of  her  shrug ;  “  but 
beggars  have  no  choice,  as  the  proverb  says.” 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,”  said  John  nervously,  “  that 
you  might  become  a  companion  to  a  lady,  —  quite  comfort¬ 
able,  you  know,  and  well  treated,  made  one  of  the  family, 
in  point  of  fact  ?  ”  he  added,  again  recurring  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  formula. 

Pauline’s  eyes  glistened  at  once ;  but  her  voice  was  quite, 
calm  as  she  said,  “  1  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
1  don’t  know  whether  I  should  like  it.  It  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  family.” 

“  Of  course,”  assented  John.  “I  was  thinking  of — Do 
you  play  the  piano,  Madame  Du  Tertre  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  ye*  1  sufficiently  well.” 

Ah  t  ”  said  John  unconsciously,  "  some  of  it  does  go  a 
long  way.  Well,  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  ”  — 

“  Mrs.  Calverley,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Briscoe,  throwing  open 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Calverley  walked  into  the  room,  looking  so  stem 
and  defiant  that  her  husband  saw  he  must  take  immediate 
action  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  storm.  Since  that  even¬ 
ing  in  Great  Walpole  Street,  when  John  Calverley  had 
plucked  up  his  spirit,  and  ventured  to  assert  himself,  his 
wife,  though  cold  and  grim  as  ever,  had  kept  more  outward 
control  over  her  temper,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  give  vent 
to  the  virulent  raillery  in  which  she  formerly  indulged. 
Like  most  despots,  she  had  been  paralyzed  when  her  meek 
slave  rebelled  against  her  tyranny,  and  had  stood  in  per¬ 
petual  fear  of  him  ever  since. 

“  You  come  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  Jane,”  said 
John  Calverley. 

“  It  scarcely  seems  so,”  said  his  wife,  from  between  her 
closed  lips.  “  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
pleasant  interruption  to  a  private  interview.” 

“  It  is  I,  madam,”  said  Pauline,  rising,  “  who  am  the  in¬ 
terrupter  here.  My  business  with  Mr.  Calverley  is  ended, 
and  I  will  now  retire.” 

“  Prajr  stay,  Madame  Du  Tertre,”  said  John,  motioning 
her  again  to  her  chair.  “  This  lady,  Jane,  is  Madame  Du 
Tertre,  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger  in  England.” 

“  But  not  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  Madame  Calverley,” 
said  Pauline,  rising  gracefully;  “not  a  stranger  to  the 
beneficence,  the  charities,  the  piety,  of  Mademoiselle  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  not  a  stranger,”  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  “  to  the 
sainted  sufferings  of  Madame  Gurwood.  Ah,  madame  t 
though  I  have  been  but  a  very  short  time  in  this  great  city 
of  London,  I  have  heard  of  you,  of  your  religion,  and  your 
goodness,  and  I  am  honored  in  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  kiss  your  hand.”  And  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  Pauline  took  Jane  Calverley’s  plum-colored  gantlet 
into  her  own  neatly-gloved  palm,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Calverley  was  so  taken  aback  at  this  performance, 
that,  beyond  muttering  “  not  worthy,”  and  “  too  generous,” 
she  said  nothing.  But  her  husband  marked  the  faint  blush 
of  satisfaction  which  spread  over  her  clay-colored  complex¬ 
ion,  and  took  advantage  of  the  impression  made  to  say,  — 

“  Madame  Du  Tertre.  my  dear  Jane,  is  a  French  lady,  — 
a  widow  with  a  small  fortune,  which  she  wishes  me  to  invest 
for  her  in  the  best  way  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  she  is  a 
stranger  here  in  London,  as  I  said  before ;  and  she  has  no 
comfortable  lodging,  and  no  friends.  I  thought  perhaps, 
that  as  I  am  compelled  by  business  to  be  frequently  absent 
from  home,  and  am  likely  to  continue  to  be  so,  it  might 
break  the  loneliness  of  your  life  if  Madame  Du  Tertre,  who 
speaks  our  language  well,  and  plays  the  piano,  and  is  no 
doubt  generally  accomplished,  might  come  as  your  visitor 
for  a  short  time ;  and  then,  if  you  found  you  suited  each 
other,  one  might  make  some  more  permanent  arrangement.” 

when  Jane  Calverley  first  entered  the  room,  and  saw  a 
lady  gossiping  with  her  husband,  she  thought  she  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  shame,  and  making 
his  life  a  burden  to  him.  Now  in  his  visitor  she  saw,  as 
she  thought,  a  woman  possessing  qualities  such  as  she  ad¬ 
mired,  but  for  which  she  never  gave  her  husband  credit,  and 
one  who  might  render  her  efficient  aid  in  her  life’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  him.  Even  if  what  had  been  told  her  were 
false,  and  this  woman  were  an  old  friend  of  his,  as  a 
visitor  in  Great  Walpole  Street,  Mrs.  Calverley  would  have 
her  under  her  own  eye,  and  she  believed  sufficiently  in  her 
own  powers  of  penetration  to  enable  her  to  judge  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  them.  So  that,  after  a  little  more  talk,  the 
visit  was  determined  on,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
day  Madame  Du  Tertre  should  remove  to  her  new  quar¬ 
ters. 

“  And  now,”  said  Pauline,  as  she  knocked  at  Mr.  Mogg’s 
door,  whither  the  Calverley’s  carriage  had  brought  her, 
“  a  id  row.  Monsieur  Tom  Durham,  pare  h  votu!  For  this 
day  I  have  laid  the  beginning  of  the  train,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  shall  blow  your  newly-built  castle  of  happiness 
into  the  air.” 


SOCIAL  NEW  YORK. 

FROM  AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
been  so  often  described,  that  it  is  tolerably  well  known  to 
English  readers.  The  fine  bay,  with  its  white  sails,  and 
the  usually  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  forming  so  great  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Mersey,  gives  at  once  to  the  American-bound 
traveller  a  comfortable  sense  of  breadth  and  cheeriness. 
There  is  nothing  dull  to  look  at ;  nothing  hopeless ;  nothing 
hateful  in  ugliness  and  gloom.  And  Broadway,  although  we 
may  find  it  much  narrower  than  we  imagined,  and  very 
disappointing  in  the  incongruity  and  tastelessness  of  its 
architecture  (with  the  wretched  flag-stafis  of  dificrent 
sizes  on  every  roof,  and  flaunting  signs  stuck  up  at  every 
door-post),  has  still  an  attraction  trom  the  novelty  and  the 
scale  of  many  of  its  buildings ;  and  there  is  a  display  of 
wealth  and  bustling,  eager  activity  about  the  street,  that 
ive  it  a  character  of  its  own.  Fifth  Avenue,  too,  with  its 
andsome  brown-stone  houses,  and  the  trees  bordering  the 
pavement  in  their  fresh  green,  is  a  sight  to  please  the  eye. 
It  is  the  sort  of  street  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to. 
It  is  typically  American.  It  would  be  difficult  to  match 
its  three  miles  in  comfort  and  sightliness.  It  is  already 
built  out  to  Central  Park,  the  great  pride  and  glory  of  New- 
Yorkers.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  this  park 
has  been  formed  out  of  an  absolute  wilderness  of  rock. 
The  roads  in  it  are  perfect.  'The  turf  is  admirably  kept, 
and  no  English  lawn  can  look  brighter  or  greener  than  it 
does  in  spring.  Fine  timber  there  is  none,  and  never  can 
be,  owing  to  the  want  of  depth  of  soil ;  but  flowering 
shrubs  and  small  trees  there  are  in  abundance,  with  several 
artificial  lakes  very  picturesquely  laid  out ;  and  whether 
in  spring-time  in  its  freshness,  or  in  the  fall,  w  hen  Autumn’s 
“  fiery  finger  ”  is  laid  among  the  leaves,  the  park  has  a 
bright,  pleasant  appearance,  with  its  crowds  of  well-dressed 
people  walking  alraut,  and  the  numerous  “  wagons  ”  with 
fast-trotting  horses. 

When  the  ordinary  tourist,  without  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  asks  what  more  there  is  to  be  seen  in  this,  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  civilized  world,  it  must  be  difficult  to 
direct  him.  There  are  one  or  two  collections  of  modern 
pictures  in  private  houses  open  to  view,  which  might  in¬ 
terest  him  for  half  an  hour.  If  addicted  to  education,  or 
charitable  institutions,  he  can  occupy  some  time,  and  re¬ 
ceive  much  valuable  information,  trom  visiting  the  schools 
and  the  other  buildings  devoted  to  these  purposes.  If 
commercially  inclined,  the  shipping,  and  the  “Bulls  and 
Bears”  in  Wall  Street,  will  claim  attention;  but,  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days,  he  must  join  in  the  general  ver¬ 
dict  of  travellers,  which  has  not  been  favorable  to  New 
York.  Now,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  a  me¬ 
tropolis,  it  is  very  deficient  in  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
ground  on  which  it  may  claim  both  attention  and  study,  has 
scarcely  been  travelled  over  by  any  foreigner.  That  ground 
is  the  interior  life  of  this  most  American  of  all  American 
cities.  For,  in  their  social  as  well  as  in  their  political 
innovations,  Americans  exhibit  the  same  tendency  towards 
an  equality  of  conditions.  In  both  cases,  the  general  re¬ 
sult  is  a  wonderful  average  of  content,  with  less  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  eminence  in  culture  and  refinement,  than  may  be 
Ibund  among  the  few  in  such  a  country  as  England ;  but 
with  a  much  wider  diffusion  of  apparent  happiness  among 
the  many. 

The  same  Englishman  who  devoutly  thanks  Heaven 
that  he  does  not  live  in  a  land  where  gentlemen  take  no 
part  in  the  government,  and  where  such  frauds  can  be  per¬ 
petrated  as  have  recently  come  to  light  in  New  York  City 
Administration,  will  return  thanks  with  equal  fervor  that 
his  wife  and  daughters  do  not  squander  his  substance  in 
millinery,  nor  their  own  time  in  frivolities.  Scarcely,  per¬ 
haps,  giving  due  weight  to  the  fact  that,  however  deplorsr 
ble  certain  blemishes  may  be  in  the  practical  working  of 
these  American  institutions,  the  country,  whether  by  aid 
of  them  or  in  spite  of  them,  thrives;  and,  in  the  one  case, 
the  spectacle  is  presented  of  forty  millions  of  the  best 
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educated,  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed,  and  the  most  con¬ 
tented  people  in  the  world;  and,  in  the  other,  that  what¬ 
ever  detects  may  be  found  in  the  social  organization,  one 
end,  and  not  an  unimportant  one,  is  attained;  namely, 
securing  a  very  great  amount  of  happiness  for  a  very  large 
number  of  young  people,  by  encouraging  them  in  constant 
opportunities  of  meeting,  of  getting  to  uow  one  another, 
and  of  marrying,  lliis  latter  feature  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  in  England,  for  we  are  becoming  so  ultra-civilized, 
that  love-marriages  are  in  some  danger  of  going  altogether 
out  of  existence ;  the  prevalent  and  growing  idea  of  man’s 
real  enjoyment  being,  apparently,  to  get  away  from  petti¬ 
coats,  —  at  any  rate,  trom  reputable  petticoats.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  amusement  is  popular  in 
which  the  presence  of  ladies  is  not  the  essential  part.  The 

tournament  of  doves  ”  languishes  in  New  York  because 
ladies  will  not  go  there.  Compare  one  of  our  metropolitan 
race-courses,  and  take  Ascot  as  one  of  the  most  lady-like, 
with  the  Jerome  Park  Meeting  at  New  York.  As  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  racing  sport,  the  latter,  at  present,  is  nowhere ;  but 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  occur  there,  nor,  indeed,  at 
any  race-meeting  in  the  country,  as  is  too  apt  to  happen  to 
any  one  taking  ladies  on  the  course  at  Ascot.  Your  car¬ 
riage  gets  jammed  in  between  two  drags,  containing  choice 
spirits  of  that  class  of  the  youth  of  England  who  delight 
to  regale  themselves  alter  luncheon  with  the  peculiar  style 
of  ballad  literature  known  as  “  Derby  Songs.”  The 
coarser  the  language,  the  better  the  pay  to  the  wretched 
women  who  sing  them.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
ladies  away  till  “  the  fun  ”  is  over.  Such  barbarity  toler¬ 
ated  iu  England,  not  among  the  lowest,  but  among  the 
highest  iu  rank,  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility  among 
any  class  in  America.  Not  that  there  is,  by  any  means,  a 
higher  tone  of  morality  in  New  York  than  there  is  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  impure  associations  are  very  sedulously  banished 
from  the  sight  of  the  pure,  and  all  that  particular  class  of 
vice,  at  any  rate,  pays  the  tribute  to  virtue  of  keeping  it¬ 
self  absolutely  apart. 

The  example  of  a  race-course  may  be  more  striking  than 
any  other ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  for  an  instance. 
Take  an  ordinary  croquet  party,  or  a  yachting  party,  or  a 
picnic;  or,  better  stid,  take  the  general  way  in  which 
average  young  gentlemen  in  the  two  countries  will  spend  a 
holiday.  In  London,  it  will  be  a  party  of  men  to  shoot,  or 
hunt,  or  row,  or  play  cricket,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be : 
it  will  seldom  occur  to  them  to  take  ladies  with  them  as 
one  of  the  elements  in  their  pleasure-seeking.  It  will  as 
little  occur  to  the  same  class  of  men  in  New  York  not  to 
take  them.  There,  the  first  thing  thought  of  is  a  matron, 
and  as  many  young  ladies  as  there  are  gentlemen ;  and 
whether  they  drive  out  lor  a  game  of  croquet  and  a  dinner 
to  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  or  to  see  the  horses  in  training 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  or  steam  up  the  noble  Hudson  to  pic¬ 
nic  among  the  Highlands,  or  go  to  some  house  iu  the  country 
lor  luncheon  and  a  dance  afterwards,  or  down  the  bay  in  a 
yacht,  or  (if  the  season  be  winter)  on  a  sleighing  party, 
the  great  point  aimed  at  —  the  circumstance  from  which 
the  chief  pleasure  is  exjmcted  to  be  derived  —  is  the 
association  of  ladies  and  geutlemen  together.  And  this 
association,  which  is  thus  prized,  esteemed,  and,  one  may 
say,  lived  tor,  by  American  meu,  cannot  be  said  to  be  more 
than  tolerated  by  Englishmen ;  and  that  not  always  with 
the  best  grace  iu  the  world.  VVe  see  the  results  in  the 
dreariness  of  our  garden  parties,  our  crocjuet  parties,  our 
archery  parties,  where  the  entertainment  cousists  of  twenty- 
five  men  protecting  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  from 
the  advances  of  seveuty-five  ladies ;  most  of  the  latter 
nominally  in  the  capacity  of  matrons,  —  as  if  two  or  three 
matrons  were  not  enough  for  a  whole  party. 

in  America  we  find  women,  and  especially  unmarried 
women,  holding  a  higher  rank,  relatively  to  men,  than 
they  do  in  this  country.  More  deference  is  shown  to 
them,  —  more  courtesy.  They  are  encouraged  to  teel  that 
they  are  the  most  important  element  in  the  social  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  men ;  auU  the  consequence  is,  among  the  better, 
but  not  at  all  uncommon  styles  of  girls,  there  is  a  most 
charming  want  of  constraint,  affectation,  or  mannerism. 


They  are  very  little  conventional  or  self-conscious ;  and 
the  just  mean  is  very  often  found  where  perfect  fireedom 
does  not  verge  on  forwardness,  pertness,  or  fastness.  And 
this  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  difference  in  the  numerical 
proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  country,  but  it  must 
also,  in  great  part,  be  attributed  to  the  independence  in 
which  American  girls  are  brought  up  from  their  childhood. 
They  become  recognized  leaders  in  all  amusements,  and 
are  able  to  dictate  a  tone  to  society.  For  society  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  like  any  other  bully,  a  very  great  coward 
when  made  to  feel  the  strong  hand;  and  young  ladies, 
aware  of  their  tremendous  social  power  when  organized, 
cease  to  be  satisfied  with  graceless  inattentions  from  men  ; 
nor,  under  such  organization,  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  exist  the  public  recognition,  not  to  say  condone- 
ment,  of  that  “  great  social  evil  ”  which  in  England,  though 
confined  perhaps  in  its  most  prominent  aspect  to  the  few 
“  very  high  in  the  realm,”  nevertheless  is  accountable  for  a 
tone  and  position  which  men  of  all  classes  are  apt  to  assume 
towards  ladies,  —  a  position  of  complete  and  unconcealed 
independence  of  their  society.  And  is  not  this  want  of 
community  between  men  and  women  in  their  interests  and 
amusements  — 

“  The  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That,  hy  and  by,  will  make  the  music  mute  ”1 

and  that  is  said  of  the  sweetest  of  all  music  here  in 
Ei^land. 

The  prevalent  English  notion  of  New  York  society  is 
that  it  is  a  perfect  sink  of  iniquity ;  but  bad  though  it  may 
be,  —  and  its  best  friend  could  not  say  much  fur  some  sections 
of  it,  —  there  is  nowhere  the  same  effrontery  in  vice  as  can 
be  seen  in  London  or  Paris. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  stronger  point,  is  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  very  far  indeed  from  recognizing  the  inherent 
superiority  of  boys  over  girls,  which  is  admitted  without 
question  in  most  English  families,  and  which  was  so  well 
satirized  some  years  ago  by  Punch,  in  the  story  of  the 
schoolboy  at  home,  asked  by  a  visitor  the  number  of  his 
family,  and  answering,  “  Well,  if  you  count  the  girls,  we’re 
eight,  i’m  one.”  The  taunt  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth, 
were  it  not  that  the  poor  girls  pay  the  penalty  of  their  in¬ 
feriority  in  a  form  appreciable  by  the  dullest  understanding 
or  sensibility,  namely,  in  being  left  twenty  thousand  pounds 
where  their  brothers  are  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
if  their  parents  are  wealthy  !  In  America  they  share,  and 
share  alike.  And  all  the  ^vantages  that  money  can  buy 
will  be  lavished  on  the  daughters ;  while  the  sons  will  bie 
turned  into  a  counting-house  or  lawyer’s  office  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old,  and  will  be  made  to  work  for  their 
living,  with  little  or  no  money  help  from  their  fathers.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  altogether  surprising,  that,  in  their  own  esti¬ 
mation,  young  ladies  on  the  otner  side  of  the  Atlantic  h:ive, 
as  they  themselves  would  phrase  it,  a  much  more  “  lovely 
time  ”  than  their  cousins  here.  From  their  childhood  they 
assume  the  position  of  the  greatest  importance  in  society. 
AVTien  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  go  to  “  dan¬ 
cing  schools,”  or  classes,  where  they  meet  boys  two  or 
three  years  older  than  themselves ;  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward,  tliey  are  thrown  into  constant  association  with  the 
other  sex.  It  is  quite  true  that  American  children  are 
generally  abominations ;  and  this  early  making  little  men 
and  women  of  them  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes ;  but 
still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  some  good  efi'ects 
too. 

At'whatever  age  you  may  see  an  American  boy  and 
girl  together,  you  are  never  pained  by  that  wretched 
mauvaise  konte  so  common  in  England. 

A  college  boy  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  in  New  York  will 
make  visits  to  his  girl  friends  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and 
treat  them  with  thorough  courtesy.  He  will  have  plenty 
to  say  to  them,  and  will  say  it  naturally,  —  not  in  the  least 
off  his  ease,  and  yet  not,  as  a  general  rule,  forward.  It  is 
his  ambition  to  know  many  of  them,  to  be  a  favorite  with 
them ;  and  their  pursuits  and  amusements  out  of  school  will 
be  in  common.  ’These  boys  go  into  society  at  a  ridiculously 
early  age,  and  are  often  very  indifferently  educated.  Many 
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of  them,  of  course,  are  readers,  and  make  up  in  later  life 
fur  any  early  deficiencies ;  but  many  are  apt  to  have  an 
extremely  low  intellectual  standard :  being  quite  contented 
with  that  amount  of  knowledge  or  native  smartness  that 
will  enable  them  to  succeed  in  importing  fancy  dry  goods, 
or  in  selling  stocks  and  gold  in  Wall  Street :  and  yet,  with 
all  that,  there  will  generally  be  found  a  “  grace  of  cour¬ 
tesy  ”  ingrained  in  them,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  polite  to  a  lady,  or  indeed  to 
any  other  human  being. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  find  twelve  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen  in  an  omnibus  on  a  wet  day,  some  of  whom 
would  not  make  room  for  a  woman ;  and  do  it  with  grace, 
as  if  they  had  a  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it.  They  wouhl 
always  prefer  even  that  a  man  should  come  in  and  stand 
on  their  toes  with  his  umbrella  dripping  over  them,  than 
that  he  should  be  left  out  in  discomfort.  Most  of  us  who 
take  occasion  to  travel  in  these  not  very  aristocratic  con¬ 
veyances  in  London  may  rememl)er  to  have  noticed  the 
expressions  and  actions  of  the  five  on  each  side,  when  a 
lady  passenger  makes  her  appearance  as  No.  11  at  the 
door,  —  the  alacrity  to  make  room  and  remove  her  embat^ 
rassment  as  to  which  side  she  should  choose,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  welcome  given  I  However,  we  have  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  complements  which  are  conspicuous  for  their 
absence  in  New  York.  It  is  outrageous,  tiie  way  in  which 
they  fill  their  omnibuses  and  cars,  —  exactly  like  the  carts 
one  sees  in  London  streets  filled  with  calves,  —  not  only 
with  all  the  sitting  and  standing  nxvm  taken  up,  but  with 
men  hanging  on  to  the  platforms ;  and  that  under  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  exceptional  pressure,  but  as  an  every-day  occur¬ 
rence.  One  is  apt  to  hear  in  this  country  unfavorable 
comments  on  American  manners;  and  it  is  true  that  they 
may  often  be  found  not  altogether  consonant  with  the 
highest  grace  or  finish ;  but  a  stranger  may  travel  “  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,”  with  very  tolerable  certainty  that  he  will  never 
encounter  the  slightest  wilful  impoliteness  unless  he  him¬ 
self  gives  occasion  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will 
often  find  excessive  courtesy  from  rough  exteriors,  where 
he  might  little  expect  it,  exhibited  not  in  waste  of  words, 
but  in  kindness  of  action.  Even  in  a  California  emigrant 
steamer,  an  Englishman,  busy  in  taking  care  of  his  guns 
and  of  his  bath-tub,  and  of  himself  generally,  may,  if  he 
has  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  heart  to  understanil,  learn 
some  lessons  in  chivalry  —  an  accomplishment  of  bygone 
days  —  from  these  same  rough  AVestern  fellows,  who  may 
have  shocked  his  delicate  sensibility  by  eating  pease  with 
their  knives,  and  by  chewing  tobacco.  Under  a  glaring 
tropical  sun,  it  will  be  their  first  business,  on  arriving  at 
Aspinwall,  to  carry  ashore  the  chairs  and  other  movables, 
including  babies,  of  women  in  no  way  connected  with  them, 
helpful  to  get  them  good  places  in  the  new  steamer  at 
Panama,  —  unmindful,  till  that  is  done,  of  their  own  com¬ 
fort.  Is  it,  then,  this  equality  of  conditions  that  tends  to 
greater  courtesy,  greater  kindliness  in  manner?  Certainly, 
these  qualities  are  noticeable  among  American  men.  As 
for  the  women,  they  are  very  bewitching  from  their  spright¬ 
liness,  but  they  are  sometimes  spoilt,  more  or  less,  by  the 
attention  they  receive,  looking  upon  the  men  merely  as 
providers  for  their  amusement ;  and  they  may  be  a  little  too 
apt  to  regard  what  they  designate  “  havinjr  a  good  time  ” 
as  the  most  im{K>rtant  object  in  life ;  but  still,  as  a  rule,  they 
appear  to  make  good  wives  and  mothers.  And  while  they 
are  young,  life  certainly  is  made  very  easy  to  them,  very 
joyous,  as  it  naturally  should  be.  Their  association  with 
the  other  sex  is  encouraged  in  every  direction.  Nothing 
so  pleasantly  surprises  an  English  gentleman  who  goes  to 
a  New  York  ball  well  intio<luced,  as  to  be  asked  by  half  a 
<lozen  fair  maidens  of  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
whom  he  m.ay  have  been  presented,  to  call  on  them  any 
evening.  As  it  is  only  in  most  exceptional  instances  that 
their  papas  or  mammas  add  to  the  crush  in  a  ball-room,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  faintest  idea  who  his  new  friends 
may  be;  but  the  invitation  having  been  given  in  the 
frankest,  kindest  ra.anncr,  he  natumlly  takes  advantage  of 
it,  and  on  the  first  occasion  will  probably  be  introduced  to 
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the  parents  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  on  all  future 
occasions  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to  find  the  young  lady 
quite  alone.  Not  that  she  will  deliberately  so  contrive  it 
as  to  be  alone.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  no  one  else 
will  deliberately  contrive  that  she  should  not  be  alone ;  and 
yet,  so  habitual  is  this  custom,  that  there  will  not  be  the 
smallest  constraint  or  consciousness  in  her  manner.  She 
conducts  herself  exactly  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  two  young  people  should  be  alone 
togetlier.  Perhaps  the  n.O't  common  form  for  the  visit  to 
take  will  be  that  the  young  lady  receives  her  friend  in  an 
anteroom,  while  the  rest  of  the  familv,  with  folding  doors 
open  between,  will  be  proceeding  with  their  ordinary  avo¬ 
cations  in  the  adjoining  room,  precisely  as  if  no  foreign 
element  were  present.  Each  girl  in  the  family  will  have 
her  own  distinct  circle  of  acquaintance,  both  men  and 
women;  so  that  Maria’s  friends  are  possibly  unknown,  e.v 
cept  by  sight,  to  Julia,  and  papa’s  and  mamma’s  friends  are 
quite  unknown  to  both  young  ladies.  In  some  large 
houses  in  New  York,  where  two  or  three  of  the  girls  are  in 
society,  each  receives  her  own  friends  in  her  own  boudoir, 
where  her  visitor  is  shown  up  straight  from  the  front  door, 
and  where  she  has  her  piano  and  her  own  favorite  books 
and  flowers  about  her.  lie  comes  and  goes  without  .seeing 
any  other  member  of  the  family ;  and  this  unconstrained 
intimacy  is  apt  to  tend  naturally  towards  matrimony. 

The  safety  of  the  arr.ingement  lies  in  the  numbers.  For 
the  visitor  going  out  is  likely  to  stumble  on  another  ecming 
in ;  and  the  same  young  lady  will  walk  or  ride  alone  in  tlie 
park  with.a  diflerent  gentleman  every  day  of  the  week,  or 
will  be  seen  one  day  perched  on  one  of  those  marvellous 
“  light  waggons,”  with  very  scanty  room  for  two  on  iLe 
seat,  behind  a  pair  of  trotters  speeded  up  to  a  “  two-lbrty 
gait  ”  (twenty-two  miles  an  hour)  ;  the  next  day,  alongside 
a  different  driver,  on  an  English  dog-cart  with  a  tandem 
team ;  on  a  third  day  reclining  with  a  third  cavalier  among 
buffalo-rolies  in  a  sleigh,  rattling  alon^  under  the  merry 
music  of  its  silver  bells.  In  whatever  form  the  men  amuse 
themselves,  the  companionship  of  ladies  seems  to  be  a  ne¬ 
cessity  fir  their  thorough  enjoyment. 

And  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  lightness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  American  entertainments.  At  a  New-York  din¬ 
ner  there  is  certain  to  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  young 
married  ladies  and  girls  recently  “  come  out ;  ”  and  these 
women  are  apt  to  be  so  be;iutiful  to  look  on,  and  so  coquette 
(without  being  flirts  at  all  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the 
word),  simply  so  frankly  rendy  to  be  admired  and  to  be 
pleased,  and  so  anxious  to  please,  that  no  man  can  hare 
time  to  realize  any  defects  or  wants.  He  welcomes  the  new 
sensation  of  seeing  people  thoroughly  and  unrestrainedly 
enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  way.  It  may  not  Imj  the 
highest  way ;  but  they  are  there  for  the  purjKJse  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  they  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  give  themselves  airs  either  of  frigidity,  giifh- 
ing  sentimentality,  literary  enthusiasm,  or  fastness.  They 
are  simply  natural.  Of  course,  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  New 
York,  tnere  are  numerous  sets  in  what  may  be  called  “  the 
best  society,”  comprising  every  tone  of  culture,  or  want  of 
culture ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
averaje  style  of  conversation.  It  would  not  8uri)rise  you 
to  find  in  an  average  dinner-company  several  men  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  well-known  recent  works,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  “  Idylls  of  the  Kins,”  “  The  Spanish  Gipsy,”  or 
“  The  Ring  nn<l"  the  B(X)k.”  But  at  the  very  same  table 
you  might  find  yourself  taken  up  .sharp  by  a  girl  in  her 
teens,  if  you  venturer!  to  air  a  doubtful  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  writings,  or  were  to  quote  Buckle  inac¬ 
curately.  It  would  probably,  however,  oe  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  like  the  number  of  quiet  dinner  parlies  in  New 
York  that  may  be  found  in  London,  where  variou.s  subjects 
of  political,  literary,  or  scientific  interest  are  conversed 
about  with  considerable  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  talk¬ 
ers,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  anv  one  to  circu¬ 
late  without  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  the  current  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  day.  “  Shop  ”  is  the  general  bane  of  average 
New  York  dinner  conversation  among  men. 

Then  there  is  generally  a  hearty  desire  on  the  part  of 
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ereiy  one  to  have  a  “  good  time ;  ”  and  as  hospitality  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  American  character,  whatever 
vour  host  has  of  best  in  the  way  of  wines  and  cigars  is  sure 
to  be  forthcoming  without  stint.  There  is  none  of  that  re> 
pression  which  is  the  cold  blanket  on  so  many  English 
entertainments,  where  those  who  consider  themselves  a  little 
grander,  socially,  than  their  neighliors,  must  always  be  as¬ 
serting  their  supremacy ;  and  where,  from  the  but  her  tothe 
baronet,  so  many  people  are  always  striving  to  be  what  they 
are  not,  and  to  force  themselves  into  the  society  of  others 
whose  whole  end  and  aim  in  life  is  to  avoid  associating  with 
them.  In  New  York  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
and  the  broker  all  associate  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  as 
gentlemen;  and  out  of  business  hours  you  may  see  the 
young  broker  without  a  shilling  of  fortune,  but  who  is  a 
entleman,  take  a  position  in  society  that  a  millionnaire 
anker,  who  may  not  be  a  gentleman,  would  give  his  ears 
to  obtain,  and  never  can  obtain.  In  England  there  is  a 
very  general  —  almost  a  universal  —  impression  or  reproach, 
that  money  will  do  any  thing  in  New  York ;  but  we  who 
live  in  so  thin  a  glass  house  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones. 
Many  a  railway  magnate  who  may  have  amassed  a  fortune 
—  compared  with  which  Hudson’s  in  his  palmiest  days 
would  nave  been  scarcely  a  competence  —  is  as  rigi<lly  in¬ 
terdicted  from  any  decent  society  in  New  York,  as  Hudson 
was  warmly  welcomed  in  those  circles  which  claim  to  call 
themselves  the  select  society  of  London.  It  is  very  hard 
to  say  what  does  constitute  the  right  of  entree  into  goo<l 
society  in  New  York ;  but  it  most  certainly  is  not  wealth 
alone.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  process  of  natural  se¬ 
lection  of  all  those  people  who  in  themselves  contribute 
something  to  the  general  enjoyment.  For  in  all  their  so¬ 
cial  gatherings,  enjoyment  is  the  chiefest  point  considered. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  ballroom.  The  genius  of 
the  people  goes  out  much  towards  dancing.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  one  of  their  assemblies  at 
“  Delmonico’s.”  “  Delmonico’s  ”  is  an  institution  of  New 
York,  a  Swiss  family  of  that  name  having  for  long  been 
the  chief  restaurateurs  of  the  city.  They  have  rented  a 
couple  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  have 
built  a  ballroom  behind  them,  which  is  used  not  only  for 
these  public  assemblies,  but  is  very  generally  hired  by  any 
one  wishing  to  give  a  large  private  ball,  llie  suite  of 
rooms  is  sufficiently  handsome ;  and,  as  four  or  five  hundred 
people  can  be  accommodated  without  crushing,  there  is 
generally  room  to  move  about  and  to  dance.  The  bulk  of 
the  matronizing  is  done  by  comparatively  few  young  mar¬ 
ried  ladies,  eacn  of  whom  will  take  charge  of  any  number 
of  girls  who  report  themselves  to  her  as  a  matter  of  form. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  one  of  these  young  matrons 
enter  the  salon  bleu,  the  reception-room,  with  half  a  dozen 
girls  in  her  train,  each  carrying  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
bouquets  of  exquisite  flowers.  They  have  a  rare  faculty 
for  dressing  well,  —  understanding  how  to  wear  their  fine 
things,  and  having  in  general  a  perception  of  the  harmony 
of  colors,  aided  by  a  liberality  in  allowance  attaineil  by  a 
diversion  of  much  that  English  fathers  devote  to  the  hunt¬ 
ing  and  shooting  proclivities  of  their  sons.  A  ballroom 
presents  a  rich,  brilliant  appearance,  like  a  ^ay  parterre  of 
flowers.  Dancing  has  been  elevated  almost  into  an  art,  and 
it  is  very  rare  to  see  either  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
dance  really  well.  Pace  and  endurance  are  not  so  much 
cultivated  in  America  as  grace ;  and  the  whole  room  does 
not  set  to  dancing,  or  rather  jostling  one  another,  at  the 
same  moment.  Rows  of  respectable  but  uncalled-for  papas 
and  mammas  consuming  valuable  air  and  space  are  un¬ 
known.  The  young  girls  are  consequently  the  lords  of  the 
ascendent;  and  the v  look  as  if  they  felt  it,  as  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  do  in  a  ballroom. 

Quadrilles  and  lancers  are  never  danced,  having  gone 
out  of  fashion  as  completely  as  stage-coaches.  Waltzes 
and  galops  alternate  till  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  favorite 
(lerman  cotillon,  with  its  many  fanciful,  pretty,  and  grace¬ 
ful  figures,  commences  and  lasts  till  any  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Dancing  young  ladies  seem  to  be  divided  into  two 
sets, —  one  of  which  dances  every  thing  except,  and  the  other 
nothing  but,  “  the  German.” 


'The  men  having  been  taught  dancing  from  their  infancy, 
and  having  kept  it  up  ever  since,  seem  to  enjoy  a  ball  as 
much  as  the  women ;  and  the  women  are  radiant.  The  uni¬ 
versality  of  flower-carrying  adds  very  much  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  appearance.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  any 
lady  quite  bouquetless ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  custom,  and  a 
natural  one,  that  a  man  should  send  to  any  woman  or  to 
many  women  whom  he  admires,  or  to  whom  he  may  be  in¬ 
debted  for  civilities,  flowers,  either  in  baskets  for  their  bou¬ 
doirs,  or  in  bouquets  to  swell  their  triumphs  at  a  ball.  They 
express  a  sentiment  as  lightly  as  it  can  be  expressed,  with¬ 
out  having  any  undue  weight  attached  either  by  giver  or 
receiver.  The  sending  of  the  flowers  is  good  for  the  man, 
in  that  for  the  moment  he  has  thought  of  some  one’s  pleas¬ 
ure  besides  his  own  :  the  receiving  of  them  is  good  for  the 
woman,  because  it  puts  her  in  charity  with  all  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  'The  drawback  is  the  want  of  mo<leration  apt  to 
characterize  things  American.  The  cost  of  a  choice  ball 
bouquet  is  ten  or  twelve  dollars ;  so  that  a  belle  may  often 
be  seen  entering  a  room  with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  flowers  in  her  hands,  as  five  bouquets  will  be  no 
unusual  number.  As  they  will  all  be  cast  out  next  day,  the 
waste  of  money  is  excessive  and  reprehensible ;  for  the  sen¬ 
timent  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.  Baskets  of  flowers, 
of  course,  run  to  much  greater  excess;  twenty  pounds  or 
forty  pounds  being  often  paid  in  winter  for  handsome 
ones. 

Even  in  their  club  life,  the  New  York  men  seem  to  aim 
at  including  the  other  sex.  'They  have  a  Four-in-hand 
Club,  which  certainly  belongs  as  much  to  the  ladies  as  to 
the  gentlemen,  so  far  as  regards  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put, 
and  the  pleasures  derived  from  it.  The  Club  House  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  Hudson, 
some  eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  dinners  and  dances.  The  view  from  it  up 
and  down  the  river  is  lovely ;  and  many  a  pleasant  ladies’ 
dinner  (always  including  unmarried  girls)  is  given  there  in 
the  long  summer  afternoons.  In  the  winter  time,  dances 
with  thirty  or  forty  couple,  and  the  return  home  in  a  sleigh 
behind  a  gentleman  whip  slightly  exhilarated  (of  course  by 
the  keen  tiosty  air),  and  doing  his  honest  sixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  an  hour,  with  the  moon  shining  out  cold  and 
clear, —  no  “  nebulous  hypothesis,”  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  this  little  isle ;  and  the  bright  stars  (much  more  stead¬ 
fast  than  the  driver),  and  the  solos  and  the  choruses  accom¬ 
panying  the  joyous  ringing  of  the  silver  bells,  leaves  a 
pleasant  —  very  pleasant  —  impression  on  the  mind  of  him, 
who,  through  tne  storm  of  the  singing,  may  still  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  still  small  voice  very  near  him. 

Another  pleasant  innovation  is  the  custom  of  giving  the¬ 
atre  or  opera  parties.  Any  unmarried  young  Ijidy  or  gen¬ 
tleman  can  select  a  matron,  and  ask  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
of  their  friends  to  go  to  the  theatre  or  opera ;  the  entertain¬ 
ment  being  generally  prefaced  by  a  dinner,  or  followed  by  a 
supper  and  an  impromptu  “  German  ”  at  Delmonico’s.  You 
very  rarely  turn  into  any  theatre  in  New  York  without  seeing 
a  party  of  young  people  enjoying  themselves  in  this  way.  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  pleasant  a  way  of  passing  an  evening  as  any 
other,  to  dine  at  half-past  six  and  go  to  the  opera  afterwards. 
If  unfortunate  in  your  right  and  left  at  dinner,  there  is  the 
chance  of  a  new  deal  subsequently ;  and,  that  again  failing, 
there  is  always  the  piece  to  look  at,  with  closed  eyes  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  light  is  strong  I  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
opera  is  a  much  cheaper  amusement  in  New  York  than  in 
London,  and  in  itself  inferior  in  fully  equal  proportion.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  first-rate  about  it,  except  the  toilettes 
of  the  ladies  in  the  audience. 

But  whether  a  young  lady  prefers  the  constant  society  of 
a  gentleman  or  gentlemen  at  tier  theatre  parties  or  in  her 
walks,  her  rides,  lier  drives,  or  her  church-going,  the  point 
that  makes  her  life  in  America  different  from  any  European 
experience  is,  that  she  is  free  as  the  air  to  dispose  of  her¬ 
self  as  she  thinks  best.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any 
part  of  the  mode  of  life  described  above  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  much  towards  making  people  wiser :  in  fact,  a  dis¬ 
position  towards  mere  enjoyment  is  apt  to  be  much  con¬ 
temned  by  superior  people,  who  are  impressed  with  the 
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manv  difficult  problems  in  life  which  have  to  be  solved,  and 
in  the  solution  of  which  thejr  themselves  may  he  aiding. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  how  few  of  us  are  superior,  or 
have  any  intention  —  even  granting  we  have  the  ability  — 
to  apply  our  leisure  time  to  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  if  we  don’t  get 
the  amusement  to  which  we,  rightly  or  wrongly,  think  our* 
selves  entitled  to  in  one  way,  we  will  attempt  it  in  another. 
Pretty  constant  social  intercourse  is  good  for  the  great  mass 
of  young  people,  even  if  a  little  frivolity  be  superinduced. 
But  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  to  associate  together,  let 
their  propter  relative  positions  be  maintained.  Don’t  let  us 
get  and  keep  the  wrong  side  uppermost.  However  inferior 
New  York  society  may  be  in  its  intellectual  development, 
on  one  point  it  may  take  its  stand,  —  that  a  man  of  thirty, 
unmarried,  is  looked  on  as  a  helpless,  hopeless  bachelor ;  and 
no  girl  dreams  but  that  she  will  be  married  should  she  so 
desire  it. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  luxury  in  which  these  young 
ladies  are  brought  up,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  them 
marry  men  without  a  shilling  of  fortune  except  their  brains, 
and,  after  having  been  surfeited  with  every  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  amusement,  take  up  their  quarters  in  a  three-pair- 
back  in  “  Bridal  Row  ”  without  a  murmur,  and  live  for  a 
season  on  about  the  cost  of  the  bouquets  sent  to  them  in  a 
previous  season.  As  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  they 
make  contented,  loving,  and  faithful  wives ;  and  pierhaps, 
after  all,  they  cannot  more  worthily  fulfil  their  destinies. 
No  form  of  life  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that  often  prac¬ 
tised  by  English  girls,  of  devoting  a  great  part  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  visiting  the  pioor  and  to  ministration 
in  Sunday  schools,  where  the  motive  is  pure  benevolence,  a 
strong  desire  to  alleviate  misery  or  to  root  out  ignorance, 
apart  from  any  selfish  idea  that  such  conduct  will  insure 
their  own  future  benefit :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  often 
sees  a  character  wholly  devoid  of  that  talent  for  real  benev¬ 
olence,  wasting  a  life  in  a  public  exhibition  of  charity, 
while  the  pK>ur  whom  she  has  always  with  her  at  home  suf¬ 
fer  from  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  which 
might  be  relieved  by  a  little  natural  romance,  for  which  Na¬ 
ture  has  fitted  her,  if  circumstances  had  only  been  more  fa¬ 
vorable.  For  all  such,  — 

“  Were  it  not  hotter  done,  as  others  use. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neasrs’s  hair  1  ” 

It  would,  however,  be  assuming  too  much  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  two 
forms  of  living.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  young 
lady  who  may  sport  with  her  (male)  Amaryllis  in  the  shade 
from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  may  have  been  doing 
good  work  from  ten  to  four.  The  recoils  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  during  the  war  showed  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  American  ladies,  and  of  these  New 
York  claimed  no  small  share ;  and  the  splendid  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city  itself  bear  witness  that  these  duties 
are  in  no  way  neglected. 

It  does  not  follow  that  work  will  not  be  well  done  because 
play  is  well  done.  And  although  the  walks  and  the  rides, 
the  drives  and  the  dinners,  the  croquet  parties  and  the 
evening  parties,  of  ordinary  young  pieople  may  seem  to  be 
matters  of  veiy  trivial  interest  or  impiortance,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sum  of  these  small  daily  incidents 
powerfully  affects  the  dispxisition,  the  manners,  and  the 
iicaring  of  whole  sections  of  society.  We  in  England  are 
too  apt  to  think  that  because  the  best  spiccimens  of  our  own 
countrywomen  and  countrymen  show  typies  that  are  very 
rarely  equalled  and  never  excelled,  —  so  that  the  words 
English  lady  and  English  gentleman  conveyr,  and  convey 
rightly,  to  our  mind  quite  a  distinct  and  different  notion 
from  mere  “  lady  ”  or  “  gentleman,”  — therefore  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  believe  that  our  average  Briton  holds  something 
of  a  sujierior  social  rank  to  all  foreigners.  But  when  the 
choice  sp)ecimen8  have  been  culleil  out,  the  fact  is,  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  our  ineipuality  of  condition,  the  residuum  in  Great 
Britain  is  of  a  dull,  p)om|x>us,  selfish,  ungenial  nature,  and 
may  learn  something  from  much-maligned  New  York. 


GAMBLING  SUPERSTITIONS. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  actual  results  which  present  themselves  in  lomr 
series  of  chance-games  would  form  the  most  correct  views 
respiecting  the  conditions  on  which  such  results  depiend,  — 
would  be,  in  fact,  freest  from  all  supierstitious  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  chance  or  luck.  The  gambler  who  sees  every  system  — 
his  own  infallible  system  included  —  foiled  by  the  run  of 
events,  who  witnesses  the  discomfiture  of  one  gamester 
after  another  that  for  a  time  had  seemed  irresistibly  lucky, 
and  who  can  number  by  the  hundred  those  who  have  been 
ruined  by  the  love  of  play,  might  be  expected  to  recognize 
the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  anticipate  tne  results  of  chance 
combinations.  It  is,  nowever,  but  too  well  known  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  more  familiar  a  man 
becomes  with  the  multitude  of  such  combinations, 
the  more  confidently  he  believes  in  the  p>ossibility 
of  foretelling,  —  not,  indeed,  any  special  event,  but 
the  general  run  of  several  approaching  events.  There  has 
never  been  a  successful  gambler  who  has  not  believed  that 
his  success  (temporary  though  such  success  ever  is,  where 
games  of  pure  chance  are  concerned)  has  been  the  result  of 
skilful  conduct  on  his  own  part ;  and  there  has  never  been 
a  ruined  gambler  (though  ruined  gamblers  are  to  be  counted 
by  thousands)  who  has  not  believed  that  when  ruin  over¬ 
took  him  he  was  on  the  very  pjoint  of  mastering  the  secret 
of  success.  It  is  this  fatal  confidence  which  gives  to  gam¬ 
bling  its  power  of  fascinating  the  lucky  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
lucky.  The  winner  continues  to  tempt  fortune,  believing 
all  the  while  that  he  is  exerting  some  spiecial  aptitude  for 
games  of  chance,  until  the  inevitable  change  of  luck  arrives ; 
and  thereafter  he  continues  to  play  because  he  believes  that 
his  luck  has  only  deserted  him  for  a  time,  and  must  presently 
return.  The  unlucky  gambler,  on  the  contrary,  regards  his 
losses  as  sacrifices  to  insure  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
“  system ;  ”  and,  even  when  he  has  lost  his  all,  continues  firm 
in  the  belief,  that,  had  he  had  more  money  to  sacrifice,  he 
could  have  ^und  fortune  to  his  side  forever. 

We  propxise  to  consider  some  of  the  most  common  gam¬ 
bling  superstitions, — noting,  at  the  same  time,  that  like 
superstitions  prevail  respecting  chance  events  (or  what  is 
called  fortune^  even  among  those  who  never  gamble. 

Houdin,  in  his  interesting  book,  “  Les  Tricheries  des  Grecs 
devoil^es,”  has  given  some  amusing  instances  of  the  fruits 
of  long  gambling  experience.  “  They  are  presented,”  says 
Steinmetz,  from  whose  work,  “  The  Gaming-Table,”  we 
quote  them,  “  as  the  axioms  of  a  professional  gambler  and 
cheat.”  Thus  we  might  expect,  that,  however  unsatisfactory 
to  men  of  honest  mind,  they  would  at  least  savor  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  wisdom.  Yet  these  axioms,  the  fruit  of  long 
study  directed  by  self-interest,  are  all  utterly  untrustworthy. 

“  Every  game  of  chance,”  says  this  authority,  “  presents 
two  kinds  of  chance  which  arc  very  distinct,  namely, 
those  relating  to  the  pierson  interested,  that  is  the  player ; 
and  those  inherent  in  the  combinations  of  the  game.” 
That  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  chances  projier 
to  the  game,  and  those  depending  on  the  luck  of  the  player. 
Proceeding  to  consider  the  chances  proper  to  the  game  it¬ 
self,  our  friendly  cheat  sums  them  all  up  in  two  rules.  First : 
“  Though  chance  can  bring  into  the  game  all  possible  com¬ 
binations,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  limits  at  which  it 
seems  to  stop ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  certain  number  turn¬ 
ing  up  ten  times  in  succession  at  roulette :  this  is  possible, 
but  it  has  never  happjened.”  Secondly  ;  “  In  a  game  of 
chance,  the  oftener  the  same  combination  has  occurred  in 
succession,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  certainty  that  it  will 
not  recur  at  the  next  cast  or  turn  up.  This  is  the  most 
elementary  of  the  theories  on  probabilities ;  it  is  termed  the 
maturity  of  the  chance*  ”  (ami  he  might  have  added  that 
the  belief  in  this  elementary  theory  hi^  ruined  thousands'). 
“  Hence,”  he  proceeds,  “  a  player  must  come  to  the  table 
not  only  ‘  in  luck,’  but  he  must  not  risk  his  money  except 
at  the  instant  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  maturity  of  the 
chances.”  Then  follow  the  precepts  for  personal  conduct : 
“For  gaming  prefer  roidette,  because  it  presents  several 
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ways  of  staking  your  money,  which  permits  the  study  of 
several.  A  player  should  approach  the  gaming-table  per¬ 
fectly  calm  and  cool ;  just  as  a  merchant  or  tradesman  in 
treaty  about  any  affair.  If  he  gets  into  a  passion,  it  is  all 
over  with  prudence,  all  over  with  good  luck  ;  for  Uie 
demon  of  bad  luck  invariably  pursues  a  passionate  player. 
Every  man  who  finds  a  pleasure  in  playing  runs  the  risk  of 
losing.  *  A  prudent  player,  before  undertaking  any  thing, 
should  put  himself  to  tlie  test  to  discover  if  he  is  *  in  vein,’ 
or  in  luck.  In  all  doubt,  he  should  abstain.  There  are 
several  persons  who  are  constantly  pursued  by  bad  luck :  to 
such  I  say,  never  play.  Stubbornness  at  play  is  ruin. 
Remember  that  Fortune  does  not  like  people  to  be  over¬ 
joyed  at  her  favors,  and  that  she  prepares  bitter  deceptions 
for  the  imprudent  who  are  intoxicated  by  success.  Lastly, 
before  risking  your  money  at  play,  study  your  ‘  vein,’  and 
the  difierent  probabilities  of  the  game,  —  termed,  as  afore¬ 
said,  the  maturity  of  the  chances.” 

Before  proceeaing  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  the  principles 
here  enunciated,  —  principles  which  have  worked  incalcula¬ 
ble  mischief,  —  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  sketch  the  history 
of  the  scamp  who  enunciated  them ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  his 
gambling  successes  are  concerned.  His  first  meeting  with 
Houdin  took  place  at  a  subscription  ball,  where  he  managed 
to  fleece  Houdin  “  and  others  to  a  considerable  amount, 
contriving  a  dexterous  escape  when  detected.  Houdin 
afterwards  fell  in  with  him  at  Spa,  where  he  found  the 
gambler  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  lent  him  a  small  sum, 
—  to  practise  his  grand  theories.”  This  sum  the  gambler 
lost,  and  Houdin  advised  him  to  “  take  up  a  less  dangerous 
occupation.”  It  was  on  this  occasion,  it  would  seem,  that 
the  gambler  revealed  to  Houdin  the  particulars  recorded  in 
his  book.  “  A  year  afterwards,  Houdin  unexpectedly  fell 
in  with  him  again ;  but  this  time  the  fellow  was  transformed 
into  what  is  called  a  ‘  demi-mSlionnaire,’  having  succeeded 
to  a  large  fortune  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  died’ 
intestate.  According  to  Houdin,  the  following  was  the 
man’s  declaration  at  the  auspicious  meeting:  ‘I  have,’ 
be  said,  ‘  completely  renounced  gaming ;  I  am  rich  enough, 
and  care  no  longer  for  fortune.  And  yet,’  he  added  proudly, 
‘if  I  now  cared  for  the  thing,  how  I  could  break  those 
bloated  banks  in  their  pride,  and  what  a  glorious  vengeance 
1  could  take  of  bad  luck  and  its  inflexible  agents  I  But  my 
heart  is  too  full  of  my  happiness  to  allow  the  smallest  place 
for  the  desire  of  vengeance.’  ”  Three  years  later  he  died ; 
and  Houdin  informs  us  that  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
to  various  charitable  institutions,  his  career  after  his  acqui¬ 
sition  of  wealth  going  far  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
Becky  Sharp’s  theory,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  honest  on  five 
thousand  a  year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  principles  enunciated  above  are 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  self-contradictory.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that,  though  they  are  presented  as  the  outcome 
of  a  life  of  gambling  experiences,  tney  are,  in  reality,  enter¬ 
tained  by  all  gamblers,  however  limited  their  experience, 
as  well  as  by  many  who  are  only  prevented  by  the  lack  of 
opportunity  from  entering  the  dangerous  path  which  has 
led  BO  many  to  ruin.  These  contradictory  superstitions 
may  be  called,  severally,  —  the  gambler’s  belief  in  his  own 
gocM  luck,  and  his  faith  in  the  turn  of  luck.  When  he  is 
considering  his  own  fortune,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Fates  will  favor  him;  though  this 
belief  implies,  in  reality,  the  pertUtence  of  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  considering  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  others  who  are  successful  in  their  play  against  him, 
he  does  not  doubt  that  their  good  luck  will  presently  desert 
them ;  that  is,  he  believes  in  the  non-persistence  of  favorable 
conditions  in  their  case. 

Taking  in  their  order  the  gambling  superstitions  which 
have  been  presented  above,  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  inquire 
what  truth  there  is  in  the  idea  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  pure  chance  has  no  power  of  introducing  peculiar 
combinations.  Let  us  consider  this  hypothesis  in  the  light 

*  This  nnfve  admission  would  appear,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
have  been  the  fmit  of  genuine  experience  on  our  gambler’s  part :  it 
only  requires,  tliat.  for  the  words  “runs  the  risk,”  we  should  read 
“  incurs  the  certainty,”  to  be  Incontrovertible. 


of  actual  experience.  Mr.  Steinmetz  tells  us,  that,  in  1813, 
a  Mr.  Ogden  wagered  one  thousand  guineas  to  one  that 
“  seven  ”  would  not  be  thrown  with  a  pair  of  dice  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  times.  The  wager  was  accepted  (though  it  was 
egregiously  unfair^ ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  opponent 
threw  “  seven  ”  nine  times  running.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Ogden  offered  four  hundred  and  seventy  guineas  to  be  ofl 
the  bet.  But  his  opponent  declined  (though  the  price  oflTered 
was  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  his  chance).  He  cast  ye  ♦ 
once  more,  and  threw  “  nine,”  so  that  Mr.  Ogden  won  a 
guinea. 

Now,  here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  most  remarkable 
series  of  throws,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  recorded 
before  or  since.  Before  those  throws  had  been  made,  it 
might  have  been  asserted  that  the  throwing  of  nine 
successive  “  sevens  ”  with  a  pair  of  dice,  was  a  circumstance 
which  chance  could  never  bring  about ;  for  experience  was 
as  much  against  such  an  event  as  it  would  seem  to  be 
against  the  turning  up  of  a  certain  number  ten  successive 
times  at  roulette.  Yet  experience  now  shows  that  the 
thing  is  possible ;  and,  if  we  are  to  limit  the  action  of 
chance,  we  must  assert  that  the  throwing  of  “seven” 
ten  times  in  succession  is  an  event  which  will  never 
happen.  Yet  such  a  conclusion  obviously  rests  on  as 
unstable  a  basis  as  the  former,  of  which  experience  has 
disposed.  Observe,  however,  how  the  two  gamblers  viewed 
this  very  eventuality.  Nine  successive  “  sevens  ”  had 
been  thrown ;  and,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
that  the  power  of  chance  was  limited,  it  might  have  been 
regarded  as  all  but  certain  that  the  next  throw  would  not 
be  a  “  seven.”  But  a  run  of  bad  fortune  had  so  shaken 
Mr.  Ogden’s  faith  in  his  luck  (as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
the  maturity  of  the  chances)  that  he  was  reaily  to  pay  four 
hundred  and  seventy  guineas  (nearly  thrice  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  value  of  his  opponent’s  chance)  in  order  to  save  his  en¬ 
dangered  thousand  ;  and  so  confident  was  his  opponent  that 
the  run  of  luck  would  continue,  that  he  declined  this  very  fa¬ 
vorable  offer.  Experience  had,  in  fact,  shown  both  the  play¬ 
ers,  that  although  “  sevens  ”  could  not  be  thrown  for  ever, 
yet  there  was  no  saying  when  the  throw  would  change, 
mth  reasoned,  probably,  that  as  an  eighth  throw  had 
followed  seven  successive  throws  of  “  seven  ”  (a  wonderful 
chance),  and  as  a  ninth  had  followed  eight  successive 
throws  (an  unprecedented  event),  a  tenth  might  well  follow 
the  nine  (though  hitherto  no  such  series  of  throws  had 
ever  been  heard  of).  They  were  forced,  as  it  were,  by  the 
run  of  events,  to  reason  justly  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
tenth  throw  of  “  seven,”  —  nay,  to  exaggerate  that  possibil¬ 
ity  into  probability ;  and  it  appears  from  the  narrative  that 
the  strange  series  of  throws  quite  checked  the  betting 
propensities  of  the  bystanders,  and  that  not  one  was  led  to 
lay  the  wager  (which  accoi^ing  to  onlinary  gambling 
superstitions  would  have  been  a  safe  one)  that  the  tenth 
throw  would  not  give  “  seven.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unfairness  of  the  original  wager. 
It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  exactly  how  much 
should  have  been  wagered  against  a  single  guinea,  that  ten 
“  sevens  ”  would  not  M  thrown.  With  a  pair  of  dice  there 
are  thirty-six  possible  throws,  and  six  of  these  give  “  seven  ” 
as  the  total.  Thus  the  chance  of  throwing  “  seven  ”  is  one 
sixth,  and  the  chance  of  throwing  “  seven  ”  ten  times 
running  is  obtained  by  multiplying  six  into  itself  ten  times, 
and  placing  the  resulting  number  under  unity,  to  represent 
the  minute  fractional  chance  required.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  number  thus  obtained  is  60,466,176;  and,  instead 
of  one  thousand  guineas,  fairness  required  that  60,466,175 
guineas  should  have  l^en  wagered  against  one  guinea, 
so  enormous  are  the  chances  against  the  occurrence  of 
ten  successive  throws  of  “  seven.”  Even  against  nine 
successive  throws,  the  fair  odds  would  have  bwn  10,077,- 
595  to  one,  or  about  forty  thousand  guineas  to  a  farthing. 
But  when  the  nine  throws  of  “  seven  ”  had  been  made,  the 
chance  of  a  tenth  throw  of  “  seven  ”  was  simply  one-sixth, 
as  at  the  first  trial.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
of  the  “  maturity  of  the  chances,”  the  chance  of  such  a 
throw  would,  of  course,  be  ^atly  diminished.  But  even 
taking  the  mathematical  vtuue  of  the  chance,  Mr.  Ogden 
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need,  in  fairness,  only  have  offered  a  sixth  part  of  1,001 
guineas  (the  amount  of  the  stakes),  or  166  guineas  17s. 
%d~,  to  be  off  his  wager.  So  that  his  opponent  accepted, 
in  the  first  instance,  an  utterly  unfair  oner,  and  refused, 
in  the  second  instance,  a  sum  exceeding  by  more  than 
three  hundred  guineas  the  real  value  of  his  chance. 

Closely  connected  with  the  theory  about  the  range  of 
possibility  in  the  matter  of  chance  combinations,  is  the 
theory  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances,  —  “the  most 
elementary  of  the  theories  on  probabilities.”  It  might 
safely  be  termed  the  most  mischievous  of  gambling  super¬ 
stitions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  theory,  we 
may  cite  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  once  well  known 
at  foreign  gambling-tables,  who  had  base<i  a  system  on 
a  generalization  of  this  theory.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
theory  asserts  that  when  there  has  been  a  run  in  favor  of 
any  particular  event,  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  event 
are  reduced,  and,  therefore,  necessarily,  the  chances  in 
favor  of  other  events  are  increased.  Now,  our  Englishman 
watched  the  play  at  the  roulette,  table  for  two  full  hours, 
carefully  noting  the  numbers  which  came  up  during  that 
time.  Then,  eschewing  those  numbers  which  had  come  up 
oflenest,  he  staked  his  money  on  those  which  had  come  up 
very  seldom  or  not  at  all.  Here  was  an  infallible  system 
according  to  “  the  most  elementary  of  the  theories  of 
probability.”  The  tendency  of  chance  results  to  right 
themselves,  so  that  events  equally  likely  in  the  first  instance 
will  occur  an  equal  number  of  times  in  the  long  run, 
was  called  into  action  to  enrich  our  gambler  and  to 
ruin  the  unlucky  bankers.  Be  it  noted,  in  passing,  that 
events  do  thus  right  themselves,  though  this  circumstance 
does  not  operate  quite  as  the  gambler  supposed,  and  cannot 
be  trusted  to  put  a  penny  into  any  one’s  pocket.  The 
system  was  tried,  however ;  and,  instead  of  reasoning  respect¬ 
ing  its  soundness,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  recording 
the  result.  On  the  first  day,  our  Englishman  won  more 
than  seven  hundred  pounds  in  a  single  hour.  “  His  ex¬ 
ultation  was  boundless.  He  thought  he  had  really  dis¬ 
covered  the  ‘  philosopher’s  stone.’  Off  he  went  to  his 
banker’s,  and  transmitted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
winnings  to  London.  The  next  day  he  played,  and  lost 
fifty  pounds ;  and  the  following  day  he  achieved  the  same 
result,  and  had  to  write  to  town  for  remittances.  In  fine, 
in  a  week  he  had  lost  all  the  money  he  won  at  first,  with 
the  exception  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  reserved  to  take 
him  home  ;  and,  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  exceed¬ 
ing  fickleness  of  fortune,  he  has  never  staked  a  sixpence 
since,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  others  from 
plying.” 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that  there  is  chance 
that  results  right  themselves,  —  nay,  that  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  that  in  the  long  run,  they  will  occur  as  often 
(in  projwrtion)  as  their  respective  chances  warrant;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is  utterly  ustdess  for  any 
gambler  to  trust  to  this  circumstance.  Yet  not  only  is  each 
statement  true,  but  it  is  of  first-rate  imrtortance  in  the  study 
of  our  subject  that  the  truth  of  each  should  be  clearly 
recognized. 

That  the  first  statement  is  true,  will  perhaps  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based  would  be  too 
abstruse  for  these  pages ;  but  it  has  been  experimentally 
verified  over  and  over  again.  Thia,  if  a  coin  be  tossed 
many  thousands  of  times,  and  the  number  of  resulting 
“  heads  ”  and  “  tails  ”  be  noted,  it  is  found,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  that  these  numbers  differ  from  each  other  by  a  very 
small  (quantity,  but  that  their  difference  is  small  compared 
with  either.  In  mathematical  phrase,  the  two  numbers  are 
nearly  in  a  ratio  of  eouality.  Again,  if  a  die  be  tossed, 
say  SIX  million  times,  tuen,  although  there  will  not  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  exactly  a  million  throws  of  each  face,  yet  the 
number  of  throws  of  each  face  will  differ  from  a  million  by 
a  quantity  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  throws.  So  certain  is  this  law,  that  it  has  been  made 
the  means  of  determining  the  real  chances  for  an  event,  or 
of  ascertaining  facts  which  had  been  before  unknown. 
Thus,  l>e  Morgan  relates  the  following  story  in  illustration 


of  this  law  :  He  received  it  “  from  a  distinguished  naval 
officer,  who  was  once  employed  to  bring  home  a  cargo  of 
dollars.”  “  At  the  end  of  the  vovage,”  he  says,  “  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  boxes  w)iich  contained  them  had 
been  forced ;  and  on  making  further  search,  a  large  bag  of 
dollars  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  some  one  on 
board.  The  coins  in  the  different  boxes  were  a  mixture  of 
all  manner  of  dates  and  sovereigns ;  and  it  occurred  to  the 
commander,  that  if  the  contents  of  the  boxes  were  sorted, 
a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  different  sorts  in  the 
bag  with  those  in  the  box  which  had  been  oftened,  would 
afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 
'This  comparison  was  accordingly  made ;  and  the  agreement 
between  the  distribution  of  the  several  coins  in  the  bag 
and  those  in  the  box  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  former  having  formed  a  part  of  the  latter.”  If  the  bag 
of  stolen  dollars  had  been  a  small  one,  the  inference  would 
have  lieen  unsafe,  but  the  great  number  of  the  dollars  cor¬ 
responded  to  a  great  number  of  chance  trials ;  and  as  in 
such  a  large  series  of  trials  the  several  results  would  be  sure 
to  occur  in  numbers  corresponding  to  their  individual 
chances,  it  followed  that  the  numbers  of  coins  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  in  the  stolen  lot  would  be  proportional,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  the  numbers  of  those  respective  coins  in  the 
forced  box.  Thus  in  this  case  the  thief  increased  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  against  him  by  every  dollar  he 
added  to  his  ill-gotten  store. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  an  even  more  curious  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  law,  to  no  less  a  question  than  that  mueh- 
talked-of,  but  little-understood  problem,  the  squaring  of  the 
circle.  It  can  be  shown  by  mathematical  reasoning,  that, 
if  a  straight  ro<l  be  so  tossed  at  random  into  the  air  as  to 
fall  on  a  grating  of  equidistant  parallel  bars,  the  chance  of 
the  rod  falling  through  depends  on  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  rod,  the  distance  between  the  parallel  bars,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds 
the  diameter.  So  that  when  the  nxl  and  grating  have  been 
carefully  measured,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  propor¬ 
tion  just  mentioned  in  order  to  calculate  the  chance  of  the 
rod  falling  through.  But  also,  if  we  can  learn  in  some  other 
way  the  chance  of  the  rod  falling  through,  we  can  infer  the 
proportion  referred  to.  Now,  the  law  we  are  considering 
teaches  us,  that,  if  we  only  toss  the  rod  often  enough,  the 
chance  of  its  falling  through  will  be  indicated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  actually  does  fall  tlux)ugh,  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  trials.  Hence  we  can  estimate  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds  the 
diameter,  by  merely  tossing  a  rod  over  a  grating  several 
thousand  times,  and  counting  how  often  it  falls  through. 
Tlie  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  Prof.  De  Morgan  tells 
us  that  a  very  excellent  evaluation  of  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
portion  (the  determination  of  which  is  equivalent  in  reality 
to  squaring  the  circle)  was  the  result. 

And  let  it  be  notic^,  in  passing,  that  this  inexorable  law 
—  for  in  its  effects  it  is  the  most  inflexible  of  all  the  laws 
of  probability  —  shows  how  fatal  it  must  be  to  contend  long 
at  any  game  of  pure  chance,  where  the  odds  are  in  favor  of 
our  opponent.  For  instance,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
that  the  assertion  of  the  foreign  gaming  bankers  is  true,  and 
that  the  chances  are  but  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  in  their  favor.  Yet,  in  the  long  run, 
this  percentage  must  manifest  its  effects.  'WTiere  a  few 
hundreds  have  been  wagered,  the  banks  may  not  win  one 
and  one-fourth  or  two  and  one-half  on  each,  or  may  lose 
considerably ;  but  where  thousands  of  hundreds  are  wagered, 
the  bank  will  certainly  win  about  their  percentage,  and  the 
players  will  therefore  lose  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Tliis 
IS  inevitable,  so  only  that  the  play  continue  long  enough. 
Now,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  to  insure  such  gain  to 
the  bank,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  players 
should  come  prepared  to  stake  so  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
'Those  who  sit  down  to  play  may  not  have  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  necessary  —  if  only  wagered  once  —  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  bank.  But  every  florin  the  players  bring  with 
them  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  wagered  over  and  over  again. 
There  is  repeatetl  gain  and  loss,  and  loss  and  gain ;  inM>- 
much  that  the  player  who  finally  loses  a  hundr^  pounds, 
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may  have  wagered  in  the  course  of  the  sitting  a  thousand, 
or  even  many  thousand  pounds.  Those  fortunate  beings 
who  “  break  the  bank  ”  from  time  to  time  may  even  have 
accomplished  the  feat  of  watering  millions  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  wnich  ends  in  the  final  Toss  of  the  few  thousands  they 
mav  have  begun  with. 

Why  is  it,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  that  this  inexorable  law 
is  yet  not  to  be  trusted  ?  For  this  reason,  simply,  that  the 
mode  of  its  operation  is  altogether  uncertain.  If  in  a 
thousand  trials  there  has  been  a  remarkable  preponderance 
of  any  particular  class  of  events,  it  is  not  a  wnit  more  prob¬ 
able  that  the  preponderance  will  be  compensated  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  deficiency  in  the  next  thousand  trials  than  that 
it  will  be  repeated  in  that  set  also.  The  most  probable  re¬ 
sult  of  the  second  thousand  trials  is  precisely  that  result 
which  was  most  probable  for  the  first  thousand,  —  that  is, 
that  there  will  be  no  marked  preponderance  either  wa^. 
But  there  may  he  such  a  preponderance ;  and  it  may  lie 
either  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  next  thousand,  and  the 
next,  and  for  every  such  set.  They  are  in  no  way  affected 
by  preceding  events.  In  the  nature  of  things,  how  can 
they  be  ?  But  “  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges  ” 
in  its  own  way.  The  balance  is  restored  just  as  chance  di¬ 
rects.  It  may  be  in  the  next  thousand  trials,  it  may  be  not 
before  many  thousands  of  trials.  Wc  are  utterly  unable  to 
guess  when  or  how  it  will  be  brought  about. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  mere  assertion ;  and 
many  will  be  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  opposed  to 
experience,  or  even  contrary  to  common  sense.  Yet 
experience  has  over  and  over  again  confirmed  the  matter ; 
and  common  sense,  though  it  may  not  avail  to  unravel  the 
seeming  paradox,  yet  cannot  insist  on  the  absurdity  that 
coming  events  of  pure  chance  are  affected  by  completed 
events  of  the  same  kind.  If  a  person  has  tossed  “  heads  ” 
nine  times  running  (we  assume  fmr  and  lofty  tosses  with  a 
well-balanced  coin),  common  sense  teaches  him,  as  he  is 
about  to  make  the  tenth  trial,  that  the  chances  on  that 
trial  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  chances  on  the  first.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  rash  for  him  to  predict  that  he 
reach  that  trial  without  once  fiuling  to  toss  “  head ;  ”  but, 
as  the  thing  has  happened,  the  odds  ori^ally  against  it 
count  for  nothing.  They  are  disposed  of  by  known  facts. 
We  have  said,  however,  that  experience  confirms  our  theo¬ 
ry.  It  chances  that  a  series  of  experiments  has  been 
made  on  coin-tossing.  Bufibn  was  the  experimenter ;  and 
he  tossed  thous.mds  of  times,  noting  always  how  many 
times  he  tossed  “  head  ”  running,  before  “  tail  ”  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  these  trials,  he  many  times  tossed  “  head  ” 
nine  times  running.  Now,  if  the  tossing  “head”  nine 
times  running  rendered  the  chance  of  tossing  a  tenth  head 
much  less  than  usual,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that,  in 
considerably  more  than  one  h;ilf  of  these  instances,  Buffon 
would  have  failed  to  toss  a  tenth  head.  But  he  did  not. 
We  forget  the  exact  numbers ;  but  this  we  know,  that  in 
about  half  of  the  cases  in  which  he  tossed  nine  “  heads  ” 
running,  the  next  trial  also  gave  him  “  head ;  ”  and  about 
half  of  these  tossings  of  ten  successive  “  heads  ”  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  tossing  of  an  eleventh  “head.”  In  the 
nature  of  things,  this  was  to  be  expected. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  cognate  questions  suggested 
^_our  8har|)er’s  ideas  respecting  the  person  who  plays. 
This  person  is  to  consider  carefully  whether  he  is  “  in  vein,” 
and  not  otherwise  to  play.  He  is  to  be  cool  and  business¬ 
like,  for  fortune  is  invariably  adverse  to  an  angiy  player. 
Steinmetz,  who  appears  to  place  some  degree  of  reliance 
on  the  suggestion  that  a  player  should  be  “  in  vein,”  cites 
in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  rule  the  following 
instance  from  his  own  experience:  “I  remember,”  he 
says,  “  a  curious  incident  in  my  childhood,  which  seems 
very  much  to  the  point  of  this  axiom.  A  magnificent  gold 
watch  and  chain  were  given  towards  the  building  of  a 
church ;  and  niy  mother  took  three  chances,  which  were  at 
a  very  high  figure,  the  watch  and  chain  being  valued  at 
more  than  one  thousand  pounds.  One  of  these  chances  was 
entered  in  my  name,  one  in  my  brother’s,  and  the  third  in 
my  mother’s.  I  had  to  throw  lor  her  as  well  as  myself.  My 
brother  threw  an  insignificant  figure ;  for  myself,  I  did  the 


same ;  but,  oddly  enough,  I  refused  to  throw  for  my  mother 
on  finding  that  1  had  lost  my  chance,  saying  that  I  should 
wait  a  little  longer ;  rather  a  curious  piece  of  prudence  ” 
(read,  rather,  superstition)  “  for  a  child  of  thirteen.  The 
raffle  was  with  three  dice :  the  majority  of  the  chances  had 
been  thrown,  and  ‘  thirty-four  was  the  highest’  ”  (It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  three  dice  were  thrown  twice,  yet  “  thirty- 
four  ”  is  a  remarkable  throw  with  six  dice,  and  “  thirty-six  ” 
altogether  exceptional.)  “  I  went  on  throwing  the  dice  for 
amusement  su'd  was  surprised  to  find  that  every  throw 
was  better  than  the  one  I  had  in  the  raffle.  I  thereupon 
said,  “  Now  I’ll  throw  for  mamma.”  I  threw  thirty-six, 
which  won  the  watch  I  My  mother  had  been  a  large  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  building  of  the  church,  and  the  priest  said 
that  my  winning  the  watch  for  her  was  quite  providential. 
According  to  M.  Houdin’s  authority,  however,  it  seems 
that  I  only  got  into  ‘  vein ;  ’  but  how  I  came  to  pause,  and 
defer  throwing  the  last  chance,  has  always  puzzled  me 
respecting  this  incident  of  my  childhood,  which  made  too 
great  an  impression  ever  to  be  effaced.” 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  readers  can  recall  some 
circumstance  in  their  lives,  some  surprising  coincidence, 
which  has  caused  a  similar  impression,  and  which  they  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  not  to  regard  as  strictly  fatuitous. 

In  chance  games,  especially,  curious  coincidences  of  the  sort 
occur,  and  lead  to  the  superstitious  notion  that  they  are  not 
mere  coincidences,  but  in  some  definite  way  associated  with 
the  fate  or  fortune  of  the  player,  or  else  with  some  event 
which  has  previously  take  place,  as  a  change  of  seats,  a 
new  deal,  or  the  like.  There  is  scarcely  a  gambler  who  is 
not  prepared  to  assert  his  faith  in  certain  observances, 
whereby,  as  he  believes,  a  change  of  luck  may  be  brought 
about.  In  an  old  work  on  card-games,  the  player  is  gravely 
advised,  if  the  luck  has  been  against  him,  to  turn  three 
times  round  with  his  chair,  “  for  then  the  luck  will  infalli¬ 
bly  change  in  your  favor.” 

Equally  superstitious  is  the  notion  that  anger  brings  bad 
luck,  or,  as  M.  Houdin’s  authority  puts  it,  that  “  the  demon 
of  bad  luck  invariably  pursues  a  passionate  player.”  At  a 
game  of  pure  chance,  good  temper  makes  the  player  care¬ 
less  under  ill-fortune,  but  it  cannot  secure  him  against  it. 
In  like  manner,  passion  may  excite  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  player’s  losses,  and  in  any  case  causes  himself  to 
suffer  more  keenly  under  them ;  but  it  is  oidy  in  this  sense 
that  passion  is  unlucky  for  him.  He  is  as  likely  to  make 
a  lucky  hit  when  in  a  rage  as  in  the  calmest  mood. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  superstitions  such  as  these  take 
their  origin.  We  can  understand  that  since  one  who  has 
been  very  unlucky  in  games  of  pure  chance  is  not  antece¬ 
dently  likely  to  continue  equally  unlucky,  a  superstitious 
observance  is  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  seeming 
change  of  luck.  When  this  happens,  the  coincidence  is 
noted  and  remembered  ;  but  failures  are  readily  forgotten. 
Again,  if  the  fortunes  of  a  passionate  player  be  recorded 
by  dispassionate  bystanders,  he  will  not  appear  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  worse  luck  than  his  neighbors ;  but  he  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  unusual  ill-fortune. 
He  may  perhaps  register  a  vow  to  keep  his  temper  in 
future ;  and  then  his  luck  may  seem  to  niin  to  improve, 
even  though  a  careful  record  of  his  gains  and  losses  would 
show  no  change  whatever  in  his  fortunes. 

But  it  may  not  seem  quite  so  easy  to  explain  those  un¬ 
doubted  runs  of  luck,  by  which  players  “  in  the  vein”  (as 
supposed)  have  broken  gaming-banks,  and  have  enabled 
those  who  have  followed  uieir  fortunes  to  achieve  tempo¬ 
rary  success.  The  history  of  the  notorious  Garcia,  and  of 
o.hers  who,  like  him,  have  been  for  a  while  the  favorites  of 
fortune,  will  occur  at  once  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  will 
appear  to  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  theory  that  the 
luck  of  such  gamesters  has  had  a  real  influence  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  game.  The  following  narrative  gives  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  these  “  bank- 
breakers  ”  are  followed  and  believed  in,  while  their  success 
seems  to  last. 

The  scene  is  Imd  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  German 
Kursaals. 

“  IVhat  a  sudden  influx  of  people  into  the  room  I  Now 
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indeed,  we  shall  see  a  celebrity.  The  tall,  light-haired 
^oung  man  coming  towards  us,  and  attended  by  such  a  ret¬ 
inue,  is  a  young  Saxon  nobleman  who  made  his  appearance 
here  a  short  time  ago,  and  commenced  his  gambling  career 
by  staking  veir  small  sums ;  but,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
luck,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  capital  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  now  rarely  stakes  under  the  maximum,  and  almost 
always  wins.  They  say  that  when  the  croupiers  see  him 
place  his  money  on  the  table,  they  immediately  prepare  to 
pay  him,  without  waiting  to  see  which  color  has  actually 
won ;  and  that  they  have  offered  him  a  handsome  sum  down 
to  desist  from  playing  while  he  remains  here.  Crowds  of 
people  stand  outside  the  Kursaal  doors  every  morning, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  when  he  comes,  following  him  into 
the  room,  and  staking  as  he  stakes.  When  he  ceases  play¬ 
ing  they  accompany  him  to  the  door,  and  shower  on  him 
congratulations  and  thanks  for  the  good  fortune  he  has 
brought  them.  See  how  all  the  people  make  way  for  him 
at  the  table,  and  how  deferential  are  the  subdued  greetings 
of  his  acquaintances  I  He  does  not  bring  much  money 
with  him :  his  luck  is  too  great  to  require  it.  He  takes 
some  notes  out  of  a  case,  and  places  maximums  on  black 
and  couleur.  A  crowd  of  eager  hands  are  immediately 
outstretched  from  all  parts  of  uie  table,  heaping  up  silver 
and  gold  and  notes  on  the  spaces  on  which  ne  has  staked 
his  money,  till  there  scarcely  seems  room  for  another  coin ; 
while  the  other  spaces  on  the  table  only  contain  a  few  flor¬ 
ins,  staked  by  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  count’s 
luck.”  He  wins ;  and  the  narrative  proceeds  to  describe 
his  continued  successes,  until  he  rises  from  the  table  a  win¬ 
ner  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  francs  at  that  sitting. 

The  success  of  Garcia  was  so  remarkable  at  times  as  to 
affect  the  value  of  the  shares  in  the  PrivUegirte  Bank  ten 
or  twenty  per  cent.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  cite  many 
instances  which  seem  to  supply  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  there  is  something  more  than  common  chance  in  the 
temporary  successes  of  these  (so-called)  fortunate  men. 

Indeed,  to  assert  merely  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  luck  that  can  be  depended  on, 
even  for  a  short  time,  would  probably  be  quite  useless. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  infatuation  of  those 
who  trust  in  the  fates  of  lucky  gamesters.  We  can  show 
that,  granted  a  sufficient  number  of  trials,  —  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  risked  their 
fortunes  at  roulette  and  rouge  et  noir  is  incalculably  great, 
—  there  must  inevitably  be  a  certain  number  who  apptear 
exceptionally  lucky;  or  rather,  that  the  odds  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  the  continuance  of  play  on  the  scale 
which  prevails  at  the  foreign  gamblinj^  tables,  without  the 
occurrence  of  several  instances  of  persistent  runs  of  luck. 

To  remove  from  the  question  the  perplexities  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  the  above-named  games,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  tossing  of  a  coin  is  to  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  player,  and  that  he  will  win  if  he  throws 
“  head.”  Now,  if  a  player  tossed  “  head  ”  twenty  times 
running  on  any  occasion,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  most  re¬ 
markable  run  of  luck ;  and  it  would  not  lie  easy  to  persuade 
those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence  that  the  thrower  was 
not  in  some  special  and  definite  manner  the  favorite  of  for¬ 
tune.  We  may  take  such  exceptional  success  as  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  good  fortune  of  a  “  bank-breaker.”  Yet  it 
is  easily  shown,  that  with  a  number  of  trials  which,  must 
fall  enormously  short  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  for¬ 
tune  is  risked  at  foreign  Rursaals,  the  throwing  of  twenty 
successive  heads  would  be  practically  iruftred.  Suppose 
every  adult  person  in  Britain  —  say  ten  million  persons  in 
all  —  were  to  toss  a  coin,  each  tossing  until  “  tail  ”  was 
thrown ;  then  it  is  practically  certain  that  several  among 
them  would  toss  twenty  times  before  “  tail  ”  was  thrown. 
Thus,  it  is  certain  t^t  about  five  millions  would  toss 
“head”  once;  of  these  about  one-half,  or  some  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  halfi  would  toss  “  head  ”  on  the  second  trial ; 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  would  toss  “  head  ”  on  the 
third  trial;  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  the  fourth; 
some  three  hundred  thousand  on  the  fifth ;  and  by  proceed¬ 
ing  in  this  way, —  roughly  halving  the  numbers  successively 
obtained, —  we  find  that  some  ei^t  or  nine  of  the  ten  mil- 
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lion  persons  would  be  almost  certain  to  toss  “  head  ”  twenty 
times  running.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  so  long  as  the 
numbers  continue  large,  the  probability  that  about  half  will 
toss  “  head  ”  at  the  next  trial  amounts  almost  to  certainty. 
For  example,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  toss  “head” 
sixteen  times  running :  now,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that 
of  these  one  hundred  and  forty,  fewer  than  sixty  will  toss 
“  head  ”  yet  a  seventeenth  time.  But  if  the  above  process 
failed  on  trial  to  give  even  one  person  who  tossed  heads 
twenty  times  running, —  an  utterly  improbable  event, — 
yet  the  trial  could  be  made  four  or  five  times,  with  prac¬ 
tical  certainty  that  not  one  or  two,  but  thirty  or  forty  per¬ 
sons  would  achieve  the  seemingly  incredible  feat  of  tossing 
“  head  ”  twenty  times  running.  Nor  would  all  these  thirty 
or  forty  persons  fail  to  throw  even  three  or  four  more 
“  heads.” 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  trials  made 
at  gambling  tables,  and  if  we  further  consider  the  gamblers 
as  in  a  sense  typified  by  our  ten  millions  of  coin-toesers,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  not  merely  probable,  but  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain,  that  from  time  to  time  there  must  be  marvellous  runs 
of  luck  at  roulette,  rouge  el  noir,  hazard,  faro,  and  other 
games  of  chance.  Suppose  that  at  the  public  gambling- 
tables  on  the  Continent  mere  sit  down  each  ni^ht  but  one 
thousand  persons  in  all ;  that  each  person  maxes  but  ten 
ventures  each  night,  and  that  there  are  but  one  hundred  gam¬ 
bling  nights  in  a  year,  —  each  supposition  falling  far  Iwlow 
the  truth,  —  there  are  then  one  million  ventures  each  year. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  wonderful,  then,  that  among  the 
fifty  millions  ol  ventures  made  (on  this  supposition)  during 
the  last  half  century,  there  should  he  noted  some  runs  of 
luck  which  on  any  single  trial  would  seem  incredible.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  so  far  from  being  wonderful,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  wonderful  if  no  sudi  runs  of  luck  had 
occurred.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  actual  number  of  ven¬ 
tures,  and  the  circumstances  of  each,  could  be  ascertained, 
and  if  any  mathematician  could  deal  with  the  tremendous 
array  of  figures  in  such  sort  as  to  deduce  the  exact  mathe¬ 
matical  chance  of  the  occurrence  of  bank-breaking  runs  of 
luck,  it  would  be  found  that  the  antecedent  odds  were  many 
millions  to  one  in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  such  events.  In  the  simpler  case  of  our  coin-tossers 
the  chance  of  twenty  successive  “  heads  ”  being  tossed  can 
be  quite  readily  calculated.  We  have  made  the  calculation ; 
and  we  find  that  if  the  ten  million  persons  had  each  two 
trials,  the  odds  would  he  more  than  ten  thousand  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  occurrence  of  twenty  successive  “  heads  ”  once 
at  least ;  and  only  a  million  and  a  half  need  have  a  single 
trial  each,  in  order  to  give  an  even  chance  of  such  an  oc¬ 
currence. 

But  we  may  learn  a  further  lesson  from  our  illustrative 
tossers.  We  have  seen,  that,  granted  only  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  trials,  runs  of  luck  are  practically  certain  to  occur ; 
but  we  may  also  infer  that  no  run  of  luck  can  be  trusted  to 
continue.  The  very  principle  which  has  led  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  several  of  our  tossers  would  throw  twenty 
“  heads  ”  successively,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
who  has  tossed  heads  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  or  any  other 
considerable  number  of  times  in  succession,  is  not  more  (or 
less)  likely  to  toss  “  head  ”  on  the  next  trial  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  About  half,  we  said,  in  discussing  the  fortunes  of 
Uie  tossers,  would  toss  “  head  ”  at  the  next  trial ;  in  other 
words,  about  half  would  fail  to  toes  “  head.”  The  chances 
for  and  against  these  lucky  tossers  are  equal  at  the  next 
trial,  precisely  as  the  chances  for  and  against  the  least 
lucky  of  the  ten  million  tossers  would  be  equal  at  any  sin¬ 
gle  tossing. 

Yet,  it  may  be  urged,  experience  shows  that  luck  contin¬ 
ues  ;  for  many  have  won  ny  following  the  lead  of  lucky 
players.  Now,  we  might,  at  the  outset,  point  out  that  this 
belief  in  the  continuance  of  luck  is  suggested  by  an  idea 
directly  contradictory  to  that  on  which  is  based  the  theory 
of  the  maturity  of  the  chances.  If  the  oftener  an  event  has 
occurred,  the  more  unlikely  is  its  occurrence  at  the  next  trial 
—  the  common  belief ;  then,  contrary  to  the  common  be¬ 
lief,  the  oftener  a  player  has  won  (that  is,  the  longer  has 
been  his  run  of  luck),  the  more  unlikely  is  he  to  win  at  the 
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next  venture.  We  cannot  separate  the  two  theories, 
and  assume  that  the  theory  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances 
relates  to  the  play,  and  the  theory  of  runs  of  luck  to  the 
player.  The  success  of  the  player  at  any  trial  is  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  event  —  a  chance  event  —  as  the  turning  up 
ace  or  deuce  at  the  cast  of  a  die. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  won  money  by  following  a  lucky  player  ?  Let  us  re¬ 
vert  to  our  coin-tossers.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  progress 
of  the  venture  in  a  given  county  is  made  known  to  a  set  of 
betting  men  in  that  county ;  and  that  when  it  becomes 
known  that  a  person  has  tossed  “  head  ”  twelve  times  run¬ 
ning,  the  betting  men  hasten  to  back  the  luck  of  that  per¬ 
son.  F urther,  suppose  this  to  happen  in  every  county  in 
England.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  these  persons  are  no 
more  likely  to  toss  a  thirteenth  “  head,”  than  they  are  to 
fail.  About  half  will  succeed,  and  about  half  will  fail.  Thus 
about  half  of  their  backers  will  win,  and  about  half  will  lose. 
But  the  successes  of  the  winners  will  be  widely  announced ; 
while  the  mischances  of  the  losers  will  be  concealed.  This 
will  happen  —  the  like  notoriously  does  happen  —  for  two 
reasons.  First,  gamblers  pay  little  attention  to  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  their  fellows :  the  professed  gambler  is  utterly  self¬ 
ish  ;  and,  moreover,  he  hates  the  sight  of  misfortune  because 
it  unpleasantly  reminds  him  of  his  own  risks.  Secondly, 
losing  gamblers  do  not  like  their  losses  to  be  noised  abroad  ; 
they  object  to  having  their  luck  suspected  by  others,  and 
they  are  even  disposed  to  blind  themselves  to  their  own  ill- 
fortune  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  the  inevitable  success  of 
about  one-half  of  our  coin-tossers  would  be  accompanied  in¬ 
evitably  by  the  success  of  those  who  “  backed  their  luck,”  and 
the  success  of  such  backers  would  be  bruited  abroad  and  be 
quoted  at  examples ;  while  the  fmlure  of  those  who  had 
backed  the  other  half  (whose  luck  was  about  to  fail  them) 
would  be  comparatively  unnoticed.  Unquestionably,  the 
like  holds  in  the  case  of  public  gambling-tables.  If  any 
doubt  this,  let  them  inquire  what  has  been  heard  of  those 
who  continued  to  back  Garcia  and  other  “  bank-breakers.” 
We  know  that  Garcia  and  the  rest  of  these  lucky  gamblers 
have  been  ruined :  they  had  risen  too  high,  and  were  followed 
too  constantly,  for  their  fall  to  remain  unnoticed.  But 
what  has  been  heard  of  those  unfortunates  who  backed 
Garcia  after  his  last  successful  venture,  and  before  the 
change  in  his  luck  had  been  made  manifest  ?  We  hear  noth¬ 
ing  of  them,  though  a  thousand  stories  are  told  of  those  who 
made  money  while  Garcia  and  the  rest  were  “  in  luck.” 

In  passing,  we  may  add  to  these  considerations  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  gaming-bankers  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  misfortunes  of  the  unlucky,  and  to  announce  and 
exaggerate  the  success  of  the  fortunate. 

We  by  no  means  question,  be  it  understood,  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  money  may  be  gained  quite  safely  by  gambling. 
Granting,  first,  odds  such  as  the  “  banks  ”  have  in  their 
favor;  secondly,  a  sufficient  capital  to  prevent  premature 
collapse ;  and  thirdly,  a  sufficient  number  of  customers,  suc¬ 
cess  IS  absolutely  certain  in  the  long  run.  The  capital  of 
the  gambling-public  doubtless  exceeds  collectively  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  gambling-banks ;  but  it  is  not  used  collectively ; 
the  fortunes  of  the  gambling-public  are  devoured  succes¬ 
sively,  the  sticks  which  would  be  irresistible  as  a  fagot 
are  broken  one  by  one.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  this  circumstance  should  encourage  gambling,  or 
the  reverse. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why,  in  the  betting  on  horse¬ 
racing  in  this  country  and  others,  success  ordinarily  attends 
the  professional  better,  rather  than  the  amateur ;  or,  in  the 
slang  of  the  subject,  why  “  the  ring  ”  gets  the  advantage  of 
“  the  gentlemen.”  Apart  from  his  access  to  secret  sources 
of  information,  the  professional  better  nearly  always  “  lays 
the  odds,”  that  is,  bets  against  individual  horses ;  while  the 
amateur  “  takes  the  odds,”  or  backs  the  horse  he  fancies. 
Now,  if  the  odds  represented  the  strict  value  of  the  horse’s 
chance,  it  would  be  as  safe,  in  the  long  run,  to  “  take  ”  as  to 
“  lay  ”  the  odds.  But  no  professional  better  lays  fair  odds, 
save  by  mistake.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  get  the  amateur  to 
take  unfair  odds.  For  “  backing  ”  is  seemingly  a  safe 
course.  The  backer  ”  risks  a  small  sum  to  gain  a  large  one, 


and  if  the  fair  large  sum  is  a  little  reduced,  he  still  conceives 
that  he  is  not  risking  much.  Yet  (to  take  an  example),  if 
the  true  odds  are  nine  to  one  gainst  a  horse,  and  the  ama¬ 
teur  sportsman  consents  to  take  eight  to  one  in  hundreds, 
then,  though  he  risks  but  a  single  hundred  against  the 
chance  of  winning  eight,  he  has  been  as  truly  swindled  out 
of  ten  pounds  as  though  his  pocket  had  been  picked  of  that 
sum.  This  is  easily  shown.  The  total  sum  staked  is  nine 
hundred  pounds ;  and,  at  the  odds  of  nine  to  one,  the  stakes 
should  have  been  respectively  ninety  pounds  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  pounds.  Our  amateur  should,  therefore,  only 
have  risked  ninety  pounds  for  his  fair  chance  of  the  total 
sum  stated.  But  he  has  been  persuaded  to  risk  one  hundred 
pounds  for  that  chance.  He  has  therefore  been  swindled  out 
of  ten  pounds.  And  in  the  long  run,  if  he  laid  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wagers  of  the  same  amount,  and  on  the  same  plan, 
he  would  inevitably  lose  on  the  average  about  ten  pounds 
per  venture. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  thus  present  the  position  of  the 
gambler  who  is  not  ready  to  secure  fortune  as  his  ally  by 
trickery.  If  he  meets  gamblers  who  are  not  equally  honest, 
he  is  not  trying  his  luck  against  theirs,  but,  at  the  best  (as 
De  Morgan  puts  it),  only  a  part  of  his  against  more  than  the 
whole  of  theirs.  If  he  meets  players  as  honest  as  himself,  he 
must,  nevertheless,  as  Lord  Holland  said  to  Selwyn,  “be  — 
in  earnest  and  without  irony  —  en  verite  le  serviteur  trh 
humble  des  evenements,  in  truth,  the  very  humble  servant  of 
events.” 
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In  addition  to  being  a  novelist,  Delphine  Gay  was  a 
poetess,  an  author  of  plays,  and  a  writer  of  lively,  sparkling 
letters  that  skimmed  the  cream  of  fashionable  follies,  and 
kept  frivolity  from  being  wearisome  by  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  social  satire.  In  a  similar  manner  her  own 
light-hearted  gayety  was  preserved  from  being  childish  in  a 
Frenchman’s  eyes  by  a  pungent  wit  and  a  pathetic  senti¬ 
mentality. 

Blonde-haired  and  drooping  eye-lashed,  she  was  the  pet 
of  French  literary  society ;  and  the  position  she  gained  by 
her  charms  of  form,  she  kept  by  her  sweetness  of  character, 
her  unaffected  simplicii^,  her  piquant  conversation  and  fin^ 
faculty  of  repartee.  There  is  no  danger  now  in  telling  the 
date  of  this  l^y’s  birth,  for  she  is  no  longer  alive  to  dispute  it. 
The  giving  of  a  lady’s  age  is  in  England  considered  rather  a 
breach  of  etiquette ;  but  to  publish  the  age  of  a  French  lady 
appears  to  be  an  unpardonable  offence.  The  individual  who, 
under  the  name  of  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  writes  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  contemporary  biographies,  asserts  that  Mile. 
Dejazet  never  pardoned  him  for  having  told  her  age  in  print ; 
that  Madame  Georges  Sand,  against  whom  he  conimitted 
the  same  offence,  found  his  fault  so  inexcusable  that  she 
even  added  on  a  year  to  her  age,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  stand  committed  to  an  untruth.  Nor,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  other  sex  any  the  less  susceptible.  When  Paul  do 
Rock  sees  his  certificate  of  birth,  he  emits  fire  and  flames. 
Theophile  Gautier,  too,  protests  against  the  years  allotted 
to  him,  and  so  calculates  them  as  to  make  him  have  written 
“  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  ”  on  the  knees  of  his  nurse.  This 
is  not  bad,  for  ’tis  a  book  ridiculously  unlikely  to  have  been 
composed  in  so  innocent  a  place. 

Madame  de  Girardin,  or  Delphine  Gay,  for  the  latter  name 
seems  to  suit  her  better,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1804,  or,  as  styled  in  the  new  phraseology'  at  the  time,  “le 
6  pluviose  an  All.”  At  the  time  when,  most  probably,  Mire¬ 
court  wrote  his  sketch  of  her,  she  would  have  been  near 
fifty,  —  an  age  when  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her 
acquaintance  might  well  be  resented.  But  he  gallantly  re¬ 
frains  from  communicating  this ;  in  fact,  he  manifests  quite 
a  killing  kindness  towards  her.  “  Be  ofi)”  says  he,  “  with 
your  dusty  registers.  The  age  of  a  woman  is  on  her  face. 
In  her  eyes,  in  her  smile ;  and  the  smile,  the  eyes,  the  face, 
of  Madame  de  Girardin  are  five-and-twenty  years  old.  And, 
if  facts  and  dates  seem  to  contradict  this,  pay  them  no 
heed.”  We  English  have  this  creed  too.  Says  a  well- 
known  writer :  — 
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“  A  man  is  aa  old  as  he’s  feeline ; 

A  woman  as  old  aa  she  looks/' 

Delphine  Gav  was  the  daughter  of  Mile.  Lavallette, 
who  married  a  M.  Gay,  a  French  official  in  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments.  This  Madame  Gay  was  herself  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose  ;  so  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  aflcr,  as  it  is  said,  having  been  been  baptized  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  on  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  was,  in  the  words  of 
some  poetaster :  — 

“  Cradled  by  rhythm,  and  taught, 

While  quite  a  child,  to  twang  the  lyre.” 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  this  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  which  will 
be  interesting  to  us,  who  have  so  recently  witnessed  the  sudden 
shillings  of  ^ling  and  unaccountable  moods  in  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians.  Sophie  Gay  was  one  of  those  who  applauded 
the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  might  have  been 
seen  with  her  friends  at  the  head  of  those  Parisian  ladies 
who  advanced  in  front  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
oTered  him  bunches  of  violets.  "  Ladies,”  said  he  to  them 
with  dignity,  “if  the  French  were  entering  London,  all 
the  English  ladies  would  be  in  mourning.”  But  Madame 
Sophie  had  a  private  grievance  against  the  Government. 
A  witty  sally  of  hers  against  a  prefect  of  the  department 
had  deprived  her  husband  of  an  official  position  which  he 
enjoyed  under  the  victim  of  his  wife’s  satire;  and  so  her 

nue  seems  to  have  affected  her  politics. 

delphine  Gay  was  brought  up  m  the  socieW  of  the  large 
literary  circle  in  which  her  mother  moved.  Chateaubriand 
was  a  constant  visitor ;  Horace  Vernet  and  Talma  would 
accept  the  invitations  of  the  (^ueen  of  the  salon,  and  Bcran- 
ger  might  be  seen  there  occasionally.  There  was  plenty  of 
chatting,  plenty  of  laughter,  plenty  of  dancing.  Then 
would  come  a  game  of  cards,  and  after  that  they  would  read 
verses.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  a  very  stimulating 
one  for  a  precocious  child.  And  Delphine  Gay,  being  at 
fourteen  radiewte  de  heaute,  doubtless  attracted  much  attention. 

We  notice  we  have  called  her  plain  “  Delphine :  ”  had  we 
lived  a  little  earlier,  we  might  have  been  called  over  the 
coals  for  this  breach  of  ceremonial.  The  writer  who  was 
found  fault  with  for  so  doing,  answered,  that,  if  his  critics 
ever  wrote  the  historv  of  poetesses,  he  should  expect  to  see 
Mile.  Corinne,  or  l^liss  Sappho.  We  will  take  shelter 
nnder  his  target 

In  the  portraits  of  Delphine  Gay  we  see  large,  soft  eyes, 
and  what  appears  to  be  meant  for  a  fine  complexion ;  but  she 
must  have  been  beautiful  exceedingly,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  is  told  us.  At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  romantic  drama  of  “  Hernani,”  when  the  theatre 
would  be  filled  with  the  enthusiastic  crowd  of  young 
romantiques,  and  the  advocates  of  the  old  classicism  were  try¬ 
ing  to  stem  the  torrent,  we  could  scarcely  expect  that  there 
would  be  ai^  applause  to  spare  for  a  mere  spectator  in  a  box. 
But  when  Delphine  Gay  entered  hers,  there  came  from  the 
tumultuous  assemblage  a  triple  salvo  of  applause,  —  “not  a 
manifestation  in  very  good  taste,”  says  M.  Thcophile  Gau¬ 
tier,  in  describing  it.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pit  was  full  of  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  intoxicated 
with  enthusiasm  aMut  “  Hemani,”  and  more  attentive  to 
their  feelings  than  to  the  cold  laws  of  society.  And  she 
must  have  l^en  an  imposing  picture  as  she  sat  there,  —  her 
magnificent  blonde  hair  being  knotted  on  the  top  of  her 
heM  in  a  large  silver  comb  till  it  formed  a  crown  like  a 
queen’s,  and  “  vaporously  ”  crisped,  shaded  off  into  a  golden 
naze  the  contour  of  her  cheeks,  whose  hue  her  admirers 
could  liken  to  nothing  but  rose-colored  marble.  “  Radieuse 
de  beaute',”  as  we  have  shown,  exclaims  one  biographer, 
in  an  ecstasy ;  “  Bellezza  folgorante,”  exclaims  another,  with 
similar  enthusiasm.  Browning’s  words  might  perhaps  have 
suited  her :  — 

“  Her  eyes  are  dark  and  hnmid,  like  the  depth  on  depth  of  lustre 
Hid  i’  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses,  sunnier  than  the  wild- 
grape  cluster, 

Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her  neck’s  rose-misted 
marble ; 

Then  her  voice’s  music  .  .  .  call  it  the  well’s  bubbling,  the 
bird’s  warble  1  ” 
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At  all  events,  she  makes  a  pretty  picture  in  the  centre  of 
her  crowd  of  admirers. 

The  Parisian  litl^rateurs  made  a  society  of  their  own, 
and  remained  Bohemians  to  enjoy  themselves.  There  is, 
doubtless,  much  to  be  said  for  that  kind  of  decent  respecta¬ 
bility  which  conducts  itself  with  propriety  on  a  crowded 
staircase  or  landing  for  a  number  of  hours,  professes  to 
have  enjoyed  itself,  and  styles  the  entertainment  not  hum¬ 
drum,  but  “  kettledrum.”  And  what  proper-minded  person, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  say  a  word  lor  a  gathering  where, 
in  the  midst  of  dancing  and  cards,  men  would  now  and  then 
sing  their  own  songs,  and  ladies  would  now  and  then  fail 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  cigarette  ?  But  the  Parisian 
exouisites  thought  no  evil  of  such  doings,  and  probably 
ratner  enjoyed  them.  Did  not  the  handling  of  the  dainty 
cigarette  afford  many  an  elegant  pose  to  the  white  arm  and 
neck  of  the  coquettish  belle  ?  and  did  not  the  pale  blue 
cloud  of  smoke  form  a  miniature  heaven  for  her  starry  eyes 
to  gleam  through  ?  and  what  a  provoking  curl  the  lips 
would  take  as  they  emitted  their  tiny  puffs  I  What  dull 
folk  we  English  are  I  we  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  sentimental 
play  of  the  Parisian’s  fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
we  do  not  make  ourselves  quite  so  childishly  ridiculous  as 
he  docs  about  trifles. 

IVhile  yet  very  young,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  fact, 
Delphine  Gay  gained  a  special  prize  from  the  Academy 
for  a  poem.  Soon  after  this  she  travelled  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  where  she  was  received  with  adulations,  and  with  the 
advances  of  many  an  opulent  swain.  All  these  she  re¬ 
jected  for  love  of  France. 

“  Non,  I’accent  Stranger  le  plus  tendre  bii-mfime 
Attristerait  pour  moi  jnsqu’au  mot,  Jc  vons  aime,” 

says  she,  in  a  poem  entitled  “  Ri-tum.”  At  Rome  she  was 
conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  where  she  recited  some 
verses  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  And 
after  her  return  to  Paris  she  went  through  a  similar 
ovation,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coiimletion  of  the  frescos 
of  the  Pantheon  by  Baron  Gros.  Tliis  period  of  her  life 
is  described  as  a  perpetual  joy,  a  poetic  /«!e  of  every  day 
and  every  hour.  “  Marriage  alone,”  says  the  chronicler, 

“  could  make  her  know,  at  a  later  time,  chagrin  and  prose.” 
Although  we  might  imagine  her  to  have  Men  a  queen  of 
enjoyment  at  this  period,  yet  her  maxim  was  “  To  suffer  is 
to  deserve ;  ”  and  Balzac  considered  her  to  have  approx¬ 
imated  more  closely  than  any  one  else  to  his  ideal  of  what 
a  woman’s  life  should  be.  “  To  feel,  to  love,  to  suffer,  to 
devote  herself,”  says  mournfully  the  great  master  of  realism, 
“will  always  be  the  text  of  woman’s  life.” 

Delphine  Gay  married  the  busy  and  tmarrelsome  jour¬ 
nalist,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  We  hear  out  little  of  him 
in  gay  company,  while  artistic  and  literary  society  is 
always  most  enthusiastic  about  his  wife.  There  was  a  doubt 
as  to  who  was  his  mother,  as  there  had  been  some  curious 

i'uggling  or  kidnapping  at  his  birth.  This  mystery  soured 
tis  temper,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  undesirable  as  an 
acquaintance.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  important  news¬ 
paper,  and  well-known  for  his  extreme  views  and  violence 
of  language. 

For  art  he  cared  nothing.  In  the  circle  in  which  his 
wife  moved  there  were  included  all  shades  of  literaiy 
character,  excepting  the  particular  elements  of  which  his 
life  was  composed.  There  was  politics  plus  art,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  persons  of  Victor  Hugo  and  others.  There 
was  criticism,  in  the  person  of  Sainte-Beuve,  upon  whom 
our  authoress  made  the  rather  ill-natured  remark,  that, 
whereas  he  had  once  produced  a  great  work,  it  was  because 
he  was  then  under  Victor  Hugo’s  influence.  “  He  was 
only,”  said  she,  “  a  stove,  supplied  with  fuel  by  Hugo ;  and 
the  latter  having  left  off  putting  wood  on,  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
had  fallen  to  his  proper  mediocrity.”  'The  great  critic  was 
for  a  long  time  a  frequenter  of  the  salons  where  the  friends 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  met  together ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  grown  unpopular  among  them  by  degrees.  His 
nature  was  doubuess  too  cold  for  the  ardent  enthusiasts  of 
the  romantic  school.  In  this  coterie,  too,  there  was  art 
minus  politics,  as  represented  by  ThiSophile  Gautier,  who 
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Ukes  refuse  in  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  by  reason 
of  utter  pessimism  and  want  of  faith  in  progress,  and  finds 
the  beauty  of  poetry  and  painting  a  satisfying  haven,  apart 
from  the  worries  and  weariness  of  political  conflict.  Bal¬ 
zac,  too,  entered  not  at  all  into  politics,  being  wholly 
occupied  with  the  dream-world  of  his  romances.  But 
politics  minus  art,  —  this  appears  to  have  been  inadmissible 
as  qualification  for  the  renned  society  in  which  Delphine 
was  queen.  Her  husband  was  voted  a  nuisance,  and  lived 
always  in  his  own  set  of  ultra-reformers. 

M.  de  Girardin  was  not  Delphine  Gay’s  first  love.  This 
explains  something  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  them. 
She  had  made  selection  from  amongst  a  crowd  of  admirers 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Grange ;  and  rings  of  betrothal  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  pair.  All  at  once,  without 
any  warning,  the  engagement  came  to  an  end.  And,  alas  I 
the  fault,  or  the  misfortune,  lay  with  the  lady’s  mother. 
Madame  Sophie  G.iy,  coming  as  a  guest  to  a  drawing-room, 
where,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival,  a  number  of  people  had 
already  assembled,  chose,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  to 
make  her  entrance  singing  a  light  little  song,  and  dancing  the 
chasse  step  of  the  gavotte.  This  procedure  was  amusing, 
but  queer.  The  servants  had  just  announced  her  by  name,  in 
the  usual  sonorous  fashion ;  and  the  idea  of  so  lively  a  moth- 
ei^in-law  proved  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  M.  le  Baron  de 
la  Grange.  He  beat  a  retreat,  and  left  the  field  open  to 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  The  journalist  and  the  “tenth 
muse”  were  married  in  1831.  M.  de  Girardin  was  but 
moderately  well  olT ;  but  this  fact  did  not  prevent  his  pur¬ 
chasing  a  magnificent  mansion  wherein  to  receive  his  bride. 
Delphine  Gay,  doubtless,  seemed  to  need  a  princely  estab¬ 
lishment  to  set  ofl'  her  beauty.  M.  de  Girardin,  senior, 
came  to  pay  the  young  couple  a  visit  soon  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  :  he  saw  the  buhl  and  the  paintings  and  the  damask, 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  thereat.  Delphine  was 
ashamed  and  stammered,  “  It  is  Emile  who  desired  all 
this :  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  I  declare  to  you.  Suchlike  frivoli¬ 
ties  add  nothing  to  happiness.  Emile  and  a  garret,  that  is 
enough  fur  me.” 

“  A  garret  1  ”  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  went  away 
grumbling,  “that  will  come,  madame;  that  will  come.” 

This  grumpy  fathei^in-law  was  a  general,  a  great  hunter, 
and  a  bachelor :  he  had,  however,  recognized  his  son,  but 
only  when  he  was  grown  up.  His  predictions  about  the 
mansion  of  the  young  couple  —  his  son  was  the  younger  of 
the  two  —  were  soon  realized.  It  had  to  be  sold ;  and  Del- 

Ehine  and  her  husband  took  a  part  of  the  house  inhabited 
y  the  latter’s  partner  and  co-editor  in  the  Presse  news¬ 
paper.  When  they  gave  a  party,  the  door  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  their  portion  of  the  house  and  that  of  the  co¬ 
proprietor  was  opened ;  he  was  sent  from  home  for  the 
day,  and  the  house  appeared  to  be  a  large  one.  So  they 
avoided  the  appearance  of  retrenchment,  a  vice  which  the 
world  is  vastly  ashamed  of  being  suspected  of.  For  a 
time,  the  young  wife  manifested  the  influence  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  her  writings,  which  deteriorated  correspondingly. 
But  after  a  while  she  escaped  into  her  own  true  self  again, 
and  began  to  write  novels.  Her  husband,  whose  literary 
pursuits  were  all  philosophical,  speculative,  and  quarrelsome, 
disapproved  of  her  compositions ;  and,  when  sne  had  sold 
one  of  her  books  fur  fifteen  hundred  francs,  quietly  pock¬ 
eted  the  money,  hoping  so  to  disgust  her  with  her  pen. 
But  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  expected  :  she  only  wrote 
the  more  after  this  little  episode.  Soon  she  had  a  scries  of 
papers  appearing  in  his  own  journal,  which  attracted  a 
go^  deal  of  attention.  She  had  been  encouraged  to  the 
composition  of  these  “  Lettres  Parisiennes,”  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fellow-editor,  who  conducted  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  journal,  while  M.  de  Girardin  had  charge  of 
the  political  department.  These  letters,  and  some  novels 
which  appeared  afterwards,  were  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  the  V’icomte  de  Launay.  One  of  these 
latter  was  a  four-in-hand  affair,  in  which  the  three  others 
concerned  were  Thcophile  Gautier,  Mery,  and  Jules 
Sandeau.  It  is  entitled  “  La  Croix  de  Berny,”  and  might 
have  been  purchased  in  London  for  about  fourpence  a  lew 
months  ago,  when  the  book-stalls  were  swamped  with  some 


thousands  of  small  Brussels  editions  of  French  poems  and 
romances.  It  is  well  written,  and  worth  reading;  being 
quite  a  model  of  finished  French  style. 

There  are  some  charming  bits  of  conversation  to  be  found 
in  our  lady’s  books.  Here  is  an  example :  “  How  do  you 
pass  your  time  ?  ”  says  one  inend  to  another.  “  Can  you 
find  amusement  in  this  lower  world  ?  ”  “  Oh,  yes  I  I  keep 

an  existenee  to  myself :  I  sail  in  a  boat  with  .people  of  spint 
over  an  ocean  of  imbeciles.”  “  You  do,”  was  the  reply  : 

“  take  care  1  a  tempest  of  imbeciles  would  be  dangerous.” 
This  little  puff*  is  scarcely  meant  to  apply  to  herself,  yet  the 
crew  with  whom  she  was  associated  was  a  very  distinguished 
one.  They  did  not,  however,  meet  in  a  boat  rocking  upon  an 
ocean  of  imbeciles,  but  in  Madame  de  Girardin’s  bedroom. 

“  And  here,”  says  one  of  them,  when  describing  these  re¬ 
unions,  “  let  English  prudishness  refi*ain  iirom  taking  um¬ 
brage,  or  crying  out  against  impropriety :  you  might  be  a 
long  time  in  the  room  without  discovering  the  bed  under  the 
fold  of  its  curtain.”  Here  were  to  be  found,  between  eleven 
o’clock  and  midnight,  the  following  celebrities,  some  on  one 
day,  some  on  another  :  here  came  often  Lamartine,  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas,  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Mery,  Thcophile  Gau¬ 
tier,  Eugene  Sue;  and  now  and  then  Alfred  de  Musset 
would  turn  up.  The  la<ly,  we  learn,  was  very  proud  of  her 
friends :  they  were  the  luxury  of  her  life.  She  hail  discov¬ 
ered  that  no  fete  with  ten  thousand  candles,  a  forest  of 
camellias,  and  the  sparkle  of  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda, 
was  worth  these  three  or  four  easy-chairs  filled  with  the 
friends  who  shared  her  sympathies  and  tastes.  One  of  her 
sayings,  “  It’s  the  husband’s  fault,”  first  uttered,  probably, 
at  one  of  these  gatherings,  became  proverbial.  A  friendly 
biographer,  in  concluding  his  memoir,  says  he  knows  not  of 
a  single  fault  which  she  possesses,  llien  he  suddenly  thinks 
of  one.  What  is  it  ?  asks  the  indiscreet  reader.  U  is  her 
husband.  Poor  man  I  he  inhabited  his  own  rooms,  and  never 
joined  the  brilliant  company  which  filled  those  of  his  wife. 
She  sometimes  met  him  at  dinner,  and  was  always  at  hand 
to  aid  him  when  he  was  in  any  difficulty  or  danger.  He 
narrowly  escaped  being  shot  several  times,  owing  to  his 
mode  of  delivering  his  opinions,  and  on  account  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  quarrelsomeness.  He  may  have  been  a  good  man,  in 
spite  of  his  temper ;  but  two  persons  could  not  have  been 
united  in  marriage  of  more  opposite  natures  than  he  and 
his  wife.  Bind  up  a  sheet  of  nis  newspaper  with  a  piece 
of  his  wife’s  music,  and  the  result  could  not  be  more  incon¬ 
gruous  than  the  pair  themselves. 

Delphine  Gay  sat  at  the  feet  of  Balzac,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  constant  listeners  to  his  vertiginous  conversations. 
At  one  time  Balzac  had  been  studying  very  intently  the 
occult  sciences,  chiromancy,  cartomancy,  and  the  like,  and 
had  heard  a  story  of  a  most  astonishing  sibyl,  a  more  weird 
and  wonderful  witch  than  all  the  examples  recorded,  the 
witch  of  Endor  included.  Of  course  he  expatiated  volubly 
on  this  living  example,  for  every  subject  grew  in  size  under 
his  hands.  Of  course,  too,  he  made  the  party  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing  share  his  convictions.  It  consisted  of  Thcophile 
Gautier,  Mery,  and  Delphine  Gay ;  and  they  Were  all  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  accompany  Balzac  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
in  order  to  find  the  pythoness.  She  lived  at  Auteuil,  but 
in  what  street  is  not  recorded ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  that 
mattered  little,  for  the  address  given  was  a  false  one.  They 
came  upon  a  family  of  honest  people,  living  in  country  so¬ 
journ,  —  a  husband,  his  wife,  and  old  mother.  Balzac,  per¬ 
fectly  convinced,  would  have  it  that  this  old  crone  had  a 
cabalistic  air.  But  the  good  woman  was  scarcely  flattered 
at  being  taken  for  a  sorceress,  and  began  to  grow  angry. 
The  husband  took  them  for  practical  jokers  or  pickpockets ; 
the  younger  woman  burst  out  laughing,  and  me  maid-ser¬ 
vant  made  haste  to  lock  up  the  silver  for  precaution’s  sake. 
They  had  to  retire  with  shame ;  but  Balzac  maintained  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  and  when  he  was  in  the  carriage 
again  grumbled  out  between  his  teeth  the  injuries  received 
from  the  conduct  of  the  old  woman.  “  Screech-owl,  harpy, 
magician,  vampire,  hag,  ravenous  fish,  lemur,  ghoul,  jug¬ 
gler,”  he  cried,  using  the  strangest  terms  that  came  into  his 
head.  “  Well,  if  she  is  a  sorceress,  she  has  a  very  good 
idea  of  hiding  her  game,”  said  one  of  his  friends.  Still 
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Balzac’s  suspicions  were  not  allayed.  They  tried,  howerer, 
some  more  places  for  the  sibyl,  but  without  success ;  and 
Delphine  pretended  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  make-be- 
lieye  of  Balzac’s,  in  order  to  pet  taken  out  in  a  carriage 
with  apreeable  companions.  They  must  have  made  a  jolly 
company.  None  could  be  otherwise  where  Balzac,  master 
of  weird  drollery,  was  kinp. 

Delphine  Gay  seems  to  have  inspired  the  admiration  of 
men  of  widely  different  dispositions ;  for  Lamartine,  than 
whom  there  could  be  none  less  like  Balzac,  loved  her  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  meetinp.  If  we  pive  the  account 
of  this  meetinp  in  the  words  in  which  we  find  it  described, 
we  shall  afford  a  pood  example  of  the  faculty  which  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  French  school  possesses,  of  making  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  actual  persons  and  places  read  like  pages  of  a  ro¬ 
mance.  A  little  imagination,  a  little  extra  color,  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment,  and  we  have  a  young  lady  transformed 
into  a  goddess,  and  this  plain  earth  of  ours  transmogrified 
Into  a  heaven  for  her.  Perhaps  Delphine  Gay  was  not 
quite  the  ordinary  young  lady  of  the  period,  but,  for  a  rap¬ 
turous  description  of  an  angel,  commend  ns  to  her  picture  as 
she  is  made  out  to  have  appeared  to  Lamartine.  The  poet 
was  visiting  the  cascades  of  Terni.  As  the  story  runs, 
“  Slowly  he  ascended  to  the  parapet  formed  by  the  rocks, 
that  from  thence  he  might  gaze  on  the  cascades  below ;  and 
great  was  his  astonishment,  when  he  reached  this  height,  to 
behold  there,  though  at  first  unseen  by  her,  a  young  and 
beautifiil  girl  reclining  against  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
and  looking  down  with  a  sort  of  fascination  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters  rushing  and  roaring  beneath  her  feet.  It  was  Delphine 
Gay,  the  improoisatrice  of  France.”  'Then  follows  a  very 
rhapsody  of  romance.  “  'The  background  of  dark  rock  and 
foliage  helped  to  define  the  graceful  outline  of  her  tall,  elas¬ 
tic  form,  clothed  in  white ;  her  arms,  which  were  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty,  were  bare ;  her  left  hand  supported  her 
head,  the  long  golden  curls  of  which  floated  in  the  breeze ; 
her  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  torrent ;  tears  of  ecstasy 
were  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  on  the  long,  dark  eyelashes, 
which,  when  she  closed  her  eyes  in  silent  contemplation, 
rested  on  them.  To  his  poetic  imagination  she  was  a  sibyl, 
a  goddess.”  Every  detail  in  this  picture  is  so  deftly  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  sentimental  aspect  most  proper  to  it,  that  we 
ought  surely  to  have  been  favored  as  well  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  young  Lamartine  by  the  nose,  the  chin, 
the  ears,  of  his  charmer,  as  well  as  by  her  white  arms,  her 
golden  hair,  her  ecstatic  tears,  her  drooping,  long  eyelashes, 
her  hand  poised  as  for  a  photograph.  May  we  not  add 
that  her  ears  were  catching  poetic  murmurs  in  the  foaming 
strife  of  the  cascade,  murmurs  unheard  by  any  other  mor¬ 
tal,  save,  shall  we  say,  by  Lamartine?  That  her  nose, 
unspoiled  by  the  manufactured  perfumes  of  Paris,  was 
taking  deep  breaths  of  unsophisticated  Italian  fragrance. 
That  her  chin,  —  well,  this  French  art  of  description 
is  easy  enough,  and  might  be  prolonged  forever.  The 
weakness  of  it  is,  that  any  such  aescription  could,  with  a 
few  slight  changes  of  color  and  size,  be  made  to  fit  any 
pretty  woman.  A  curious  feature  in  this  hallucination  of 
Lamartine’s  was,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  laughter  of 
his  charmer.  And  yet,  we  are  told,  she  was  a  lovely 
laugher,  having  an  exquisitely-formed  mouth  and  perfect 
teeth.  But,  alas  I  Lamartine  had  deeply  loved  and  deeply 
suffered ;  and  looking  to  Delphine  for  consolation  and  sym- 

Cithetic  sighs,  he  found  her  gayety  discordant.  When  he 
ughed,  it  seemed  to  him  “  a  defect  of  youth,  ignorant  of 
destiny.”  Verily,  is  not  this  sentimentality  carried  to  the 
verge  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  puerile?  Byron,  who  pre¬ 
tended  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat,  was  probably 
laughing  at  his  own  sentimentality  all  the  while.  But  a 
man  who,  because  he  has,  like  most  other  people,  passed 
through  sorrows,  is  so  woe-begone  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  a  young  girl’s  laugh,  is  surely  made  of  very  poor 
stuff  indeed.  Lamartine  enjoys  a  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  his  poetic  merits.  He  is  read  at  girls”  schools  more  than 
anywhere  else. 

Madame  de  Girardin’s  plays  are  now  and  then  brought 
forward  upon  the  English  stage,  and  are  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar.  The  writer  chanced  to  see  one  little  piece  of  hers 
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twice  over.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  Manchester  theatre,  he 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  a  brisk  afterpiece,  entitled  “  Bet¬ 
ty  Martin.”  Some  months  afterwards,  at  a  theatre  in  town, 
he  elected  to  sit  out  a  farce,  called  “  The  Clockmaker’s 
Hat,”  wherein  the  vivacious  Miss  Farren  was  to  appear. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  performance,  a  feeling 
stole  over  him  that  'he  was  on  familiar  ground ;  but  the 
name  of  the  piece  was  quite  new  to  him.  “  One  form  of 
many  names,”  the  Greek  poet  says ;  and  so  it  was  in  this 
instance.  “  Betty  Martin  ” — a  most  un-Parisian  appella¬ 
tion,  by  the  way  — and  “  The  Clockmaker’s  Hat  ”  are  one 
and  the  same ;  the  double  title  being  a  deception.  'The 
piece  is  an  adaptation  from  the  “  Chapeau  d'un  Horloger  ” 
of  Delphine  Gay. 

At  such  tiny  comedies,  little  laughing  scenes,  with  deli¬ 
cate  play  of  character,  touching  passages,  and  exquisite 
morsels  of  wit,  she  is  highly  successful,  but  is  of  far  too 
light-hearted  a  nature  for  sombre  tragedy,  or  for  any  thing 
requiring  solemnity  of  treatment  or  great  force  of  passion. 
B.it  she  has  pathos  and  tenderness ;  and  for  calling  the 
gentle  tears,  as  well  as  lively  laughter,  she  has  scarcely  a 
rival.  But  a  short  time  ago  there  was  acted,  at  one  of  the 
London  theatres,  a  comedy  of  hers,  “  La  Joie  fait  Peur,”  by 
which  the  hard-hearted  critic  of  one  of  the  morning  papers 
alleged  himself  to  have  been  moved  to  tears.  The  subject 
of  this  comedy  is  so  natural  and  pleasant  that  we  wonder 
it  has  not  been  utilized  more  fr^uently  upon  the  stage. 
The  story  runs  as  follows :  News  is  brought  home  of  the 
death  of  a  voung  naval  officer,  who  is  engaged  on  foreign 
service.  I^is  family  —  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  b^ 
trothed  —  go  into  mourning  for  him.  'The  evil  news 
chances  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  mistake.  ’The  youth  arrives 
home  whilst  the  mourners  are  still  in  the  depth  of  their 
grief.  'The  first  person  he  meets  is  an  old  servant  of  the 
family,  who  informs  him  of  the  unexpected  position  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  cautions  him  of  the  danger  of  sudden  good  news ; 
for  joy,  like  grief,  will  sometimes  kill.  Old  Noel  promises 
himself  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  gently  to  the  sad- 
hearted  ladies  in  black.  'The  various  delicacies  of  strata¬ 
gem  by  which  this  is  attempted  to  be  effected  in  each  case 
form  the  chain  of  the  story  of  this  pretty  comedy. 

A  quotation  from  one  of  Delphine  Gay’s  “  Parisian  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  show  the  lively  style  of  her  composition.  It  is  a 
comparison  between  the  walking-dancing  as  practised  in 
the  present  day,  and  the  real  dances  of  an  expiring  era. 
“A  very  pretty  young  lady  said  to  us  the  other  day,  ‘My 
mother  told  me,  that,  at  my  age,  nothing  amused  her  more 
than  dancing ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  confess  it  does  not 
amuse  me  at  all  I  ’  ‘  You  know  nothing  of  it,’  we  answered 
her ;  ‘  you  have  never  danced  1 '  ‘  How  —  but  yesterday.’ 

‘  Oh  1  you  call  that  dancing ;  to  walk  three  steps  forward, 
with  the  feet  turned  in,  the  back  crooked,  and  the  shoul¬ 
ders  rounded ;  then  shuffle  to  the  right,  again  to  the  left, 
without  lifting  your  feet  from  the  floor  during  the  solemn 
scene ;  after  this,  you  may  hazard  crossing  sides,  but  with 
the  same,  always  the  same  slow  step,  or  you  would  be  taken 
for  a  woman  of  forty  years.'  At  a  ball,  the  age  is  known 
by  the  feet  more  than  by  the  face ;  a  woman  who  dances 
with  the  feet  turned  out,  acknowledges  to  thirty ;  she  who 
wheels  round  in  the  figure  avows  herself  forty ;  whoever  is 
nimble  of  foot,  and  dances  with  zeal,  confesses  to  fiftv ;  and 
she  who  hazards  the  zephyr  motion  betrays  herself  sixty, 
if  she  is  capable  of  performing  it.  You  walk  in  measure ; 
you  do  not  dance,  and  cannot  know  if  you  love  dancing. 
Formerly  the  dance  was  an  exercise,  for  that  was  requi^ 
to  accomplish  the  steps ;  now  exertion  is  scorned.  Dancing 
was  also  a  pleasure,  because  it  gave  hopes  of  success.  A 
young  girl  who  could  dance  had  a  future.  Matches  were 
made  at  balls ;  a  tolo  well  performed  was  worth  a  dowry.” 
At  the  time  when  this  was  written,  there  must  indeed  have 
been  a  dancing  decadence  in  Paris. 

Delphine  Gay’s  Parisian  Letters  ”  are  considered  to  af¬ 
ford  a  perfect  picture  of  French  soci^  from  1836  to  1848. 
But  she  worked  under  difficulties.  Inere  is  an  amusing 
passage  relative  to  these  in  the  preface  to  her  novelette  en¬ 
titled  “  Balzac’s  Walking-stick.”  This  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  incongruity  netween  a  wife  who  writes  upon 
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artistic  and  romantic  themes,  and  a  husband  immersed  onij 
in  political  journalism  of  the  hardest,  most  logical,  and  least 
genial  kind.  It  can  be  no  other  than  he  who  acted  as  critic 
of  “  Balzac’s  Walking-stick,”  while  he  ought  to  have  been 
especiallv  merciful,  seeing  that  the  book  was  written  soon 
after  he  had  lost  much  money  in  speculation.  His  wife’s 
humorous  complaint  runs  as  follows :  — 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  might  have  been  found  in  this 
romance  ”  — 

But  it  is  not  a  romance.” 

“  In  this  work  ”  — 

"  But  it  is  not  a  work.” 

“  In  this  book  ”  — 

"  Still  less  should  it  bear  the  title  of  a  book.” 

“  In  these  pages,  in  fine,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
somewhat  piquant  chapter  entitled,  ‘  The  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters.’  But  somebody  said  to  the  author,  ‘Be  careful, 
this  is  personality  —  these  personages  will  be  recognized ; 
do  not  publish  the  chapter.’  And  the  obedient  author  can¬ 
celled  tne  chapter  accordingly.  There  was  another  chap¬ 
ter,  entitled,  ‘  A  Dream  of  Love.’  It  was  a  rather  tender 
love-scene,  as  a  picture  of  passion  ought  to  be  in  a  romance. 
But  somebody  said  to  the  author,  ‘  It  is  not  proper,  on  your 
part,  to  bring  out  a  book  of  which  passion  occupies  so  great 
a  portion.  This  chapter  is  unnecessary ;  strike  it  out.’  So 
the  frightened  author  suppressed  this  chapter  also.  Once 
upon  a  time,  too,  in  these  pages  were  two  morsels  of  verse. 
Ihe  one  was  a  satire,  the  other  an  elegy.  But  somebody 
decreed  that  the  satire  was  too  pungent,  and  the  elegy  too 
melancholy.  So  the  author  gave  them  up ;  but  this  convic¬ 
tion  she  keeps,  that  a  woman  who  sees  the  world  ought  to 
refrain  from  writing,  since  she  may  bring  to  the  light  noth¬ 
in"  but  what  is  perfectly  insignificant.” 

Poor  Delphine  Gay!  We  hnow  not  whether  “to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  ”  formed  one  of  the  promises  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony ;  the  fulfilling  it,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  hard  for  her.  Yet  when  her  ungrateful 
husband  was  in  prison,  on  account  of  his  political  views,  she 
underwent  all  sorts  of  dangers  for  him.  This  sentimental 
poetess  and  lively  novelist  was  certainly  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  a  woman. 


TA’ABBET-SHURRAN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

BY  W.  GIFFORD  PALOBATE. 

A  FEW  months’  experience  of  Arabia  Proper  suffices  to 
teach  the  traveller  of  our  day  that  the  terms  “  Arab  ”  and 
“  Bedouin,”  though  not  unfrequently  used  as  if  convertible, 
are  bv  no  means  such  in  reality.  It  may  further  teach  him, 
if  he  knew  it  not  before,  that  “  Bedouin  ”  and  “  robber”  are 
also  not  necessarily  synonymous ;  that  the  latter  designation 
is  no  less  ill-sounding  to  the  ordinary  Arab  ear  than  it 
would  be  to  the  European;  and  that  the  class  which  it 
represents  is  amenable  to  whatever  penalties  Arab  law  and 
society  can  inflict,  much  as  it  would  be  in  more  civilized 
lands  of  juries  and  police-force.  Nor  is  this,  so  far  as 
Arabia  itself  is  concerned,  a  recently-introduced  order  of 
things,  due  to  comparatively  modern  influences,  social  or 
political ;  on  the  contrary,  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
national  annals,  even  when  carried  back  to  the  first  day- 
dawn  of  prse-Islamitic  history,  presents  no  other  aspect ; 
and  full  five  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  the  Meccan 
lawgiver,  we  find  the  thief,  the  robber,  and  the  brigand 
already  paled  off  from,  and  at  war  with,  established  order 
and  right;  already  marked  with  the  outlaw’s  brand,  and 
subject  to  all  its  sternest  consequences.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  these  facts,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  these  same  earli¬ 
est  times,  the  great  peninsula  bore,  as  it  still,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  not  undeservedlpr,  bears,  an  evil  name  for  the 
number  and  the  audacity  of  its  robbers.  The  cause  is  inhe- 
ent,  and  not  far  to  seek. 

A  population  much  too  scanty  in  proportion  to  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  land  it  occupies,  as  also,  though 
from  different  reasons,  one  notably  overcrowded,  must 
always  render  the  efficacious  protection  of  individual  life 
and  property  a  difiicult  task,  even  for  the  strongest  and 


most  energetic  administration ;  and  the  difficulty  will,  under 
a  weak  or  negligent  rule,  amount  to  absolute  impossibilitv. 
Thus,  for  example’s  sake,  the  open  spaces  of  the  lonely 
Campagna,  the  wild  glens  of  Albanian  or  Koordistan,  the 
parched  sierras  of  Central  Spain,  and  the  defiles  of  South¬ 
ern  Greece,  have  long  been,  and,  bating  external  influ¬ 
ences,  may  long  remain,  under  the  feebleness  of  decrepit 
or  malformed  governments,  Papal  or  Turkish,  Spanish  or 
Hellene,  the  dread  of  the  wayfaring  merchant  and  the  de¬ 
fenceless  tourist  In  lands  like  these  the  town  gates  are 
often  the  ultimate  limits  of  security.  Indeed,  it  is  not,  as 
we  all  know,  many  centuries  since,  that  scantiness  of  in¬ 
habitants,  combined  with  a  defective  because  an  incipient 
organization,  rendered  large  tracts  of  France,  of  Germany, 
and  of  England  itself,  dangerous  travelling  for  the  unarmed 
and  unescorted. 

But  nowhere  perhaps,  in  the  Old  World  at  least,  does 
there  exist  an  equal  extent  of  land  in  which  all  the  sinister 
conditions  that  favor  brigandage  are  so  perplexingly  com¬ 
bined  and  aggravated  as  in  Arabia  Proper.  There,  for 
distances  measured  not  by  miles  but  \>y  degrees,  vast  ex- 

Iianses  of  stony,  irreclaimable  desert,  of  pathless  sands  and 
abyrinthine  rocks,  place  utterly  disproportionate  intervals 
of  enforced  solitude  between  the  watered  valleys  and 
green  slopes,  where  alone  any  thing  like  settled  life  and 
social  union  can  make  good  its  footing.  A  week  of  suns 
may  not  seldom  rise,  and  set  on  the  slow-moving  caravan 
without  bringing  into  view  a  single  roof ;  indeed,  the  known 
life-sparing  clemency  of  the  Arab  robber  is  chiefly  due, 
not  to  any  favorable  speciality  of  character,  but  to  this 
very  circumstance  of  soUtude ;  in  other  words,  to  the  bri¬ 
gand’s  certainty  that  long  before  his  plundered  victims  can 
reach  help,  or  even  give  tidings,  he  nimself  and  his  booty 
will  be  far  beyond  pursuit.  “Desert  means  license,”  says 
the  Arab  proverb ;  the  wild  lands  breed  wild  men ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  centuries  of  comparative  law  and  order,  the 
organizing  vigor  of  Mahomet  and  his  first  successors,  the 
sceptre  01  the  Caliphs,  and  the  military  discipline  of  the 
Turks,  have  each,  in  their  turn,  failed  to  render  the  sand- 
waves  of  the  “  Nefood  ”  and  the  gullies  of  “  Toweyk  ” 
wholly  safe  ventures  for  the  traveller;  while  even  the 
rigor,  amounting  almost  to  tyranny,  of  the  more  recent 
Wahhabee  rulers,  who  avowedly  tolerate  no  spoilers  be¬ 
sides  themselves,  cannot  render  permanantly  secure  the 
intercourse  and  traffic  of  one  Arab  province  —  oasis,  I 
might  better  say  —  with  another. 

But  during  the  latter  years  of  the  prse-Islamitic  period, 
when  the  entire  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  its  circumference,  —  that  is,  whatever  was  not 
immediately  subjrot  to  the  rule  of  the  Yemenite  kings,  and 
of  their  or  the  Persian  viceroys, —  resembled  best  of  all  a 
seething  caldron,  where  the  overboiling  energies  of  countless 
clans,  and  divisions  of  clans,  dashed  and  clashed  in  never- 
resting  eddies ;  when  no  fixed  organization  or  political  in¬ 
stitution,  beyond  that  of  the  tribe  at  most,  had  even  a  chance 
of  permanence  in  the  giddy  whirl,  —  open  robbers  were,  as 
might  have  naturally  been  expected,  both  numerous  and 
daring ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if,  when  every  man  did  more  or 
less  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  the  list  of  the  color¬ 
blind  to  the  moral  tints  of  “  mine  ”  and  “  thine  ”  should 
have  been  a  long  one,  and  have  included  many  names  of 
great,  though  not  good  renown.  Indeed,  it  might  almost 
have  been  anticipated  that  the  entire  nation  would  have 
been  numbered  in  the  ill-famed  category,  till  the  univer^ 
sality  of  fact  absorbed  the  distinction  of  name ;  and  none 
would  have  been  called  robbers,  because  all  were  so. 

Fortunately,  the  clan  principle  interfered ;  and,  by  tra¬ 
cing  certain  though  inadequate  limits  of  social  right  and 
wrong,  rendered  transgression  alike  possible  and  exce|>- 
tional.  He  who,  led  astray  by  private  and  personal  greed, 
plundered,  not  on  his  own  clan’s  account,  but  on  his  own ; 
who,  without  discrimination  of  peace-time  or  war,  of  alli¬ 
ance  or  hostility,  attacked  the  friends  no  less  than  the  foes 
of  his  tribesmen,  —  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  accounted 
criminal ;  while  he  who,  in  concert  with  his  kin,  assailed 
and  spoiled  a  common  and  acknowledged  enemy,  was  held 
to  have  performed  an  honorable  duty.  After  this  fashion 
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the  Arabs  learned  to  draw  the  line  —  in  no  age  or  country 
a  very  broad  one  —  between  war  and  brigandage  ;  and,  by 
vehement  reprobation  of  the  latter,  stood  self-excused  for 
their  excessive  proneness  to  the  former. 

From  such  a  state  of  things,  where  geographical  con¬ 
figuration  and  political  confusion  conspired  to  encourage 
what  nascent  organization  and  primal  morality  agreed  to 
condemn,  arose  the  prs-Islamitic  brigand  class.  This, 
although  recruited  in  the  main,  after  the  fashion  of  other 
lands,  by  idleness,  want,  and  the  half-idiocy  that  has  much, 
if  physiology  tell  true,  to  do  with  habitual  vice,  yet  com¬ 
prised  also  men,  who,  under  more  propitious  circumstances, 
might  have  led  a  difierent  and  an  honorable  career.  These 
were  they  who — having,  in  consequence  of  some  special 
deed  of  blood,  sudden  mishap,  or  occasionally  sheer  innate 
fierceness  of  temperament,  become  nearlpr  or  quite  detached 
from  their  own  particular  clan  and  its  alliances  —  led, 
henceforth  at  large,  a  life  of  “  sturt  and  strife,”  of  indis¬ 
criminate  plunder  and  rapine ;  disavowed  by  all,  hostile  to 
all,  yet  holding  their  own  ;  and  that,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  not  by  plmical  force  merely,  but  also  by  intellectual 
pre-eminence.  Tliey  stand  before  us  in  the  national  records, 
apart  from  the  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  age,  apart 
from  the  recognized  heroes,  the  ’Antarahs  and  Barakats  of 
epic  war,  wild,  halt-naked,  savage,  inured  to  hardships, 
danger,  and  blood ;  yet  looked  upon  by  their  countrymen 
with  a  respect  amounting  almost  to  awe ;  and  crowned  with 
a  halo  of  fame  visible  even  through  the  mist  of  centuries, 
and  under  the  altered  lights  of  Islam  :  men  to  be  admired, 
though  not  imitated ;  to  be  honored  while  condemned :  a 
moru  paradox,  explained  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
times  they  lived  in,  partly  by  their  own  personal  qualities. 

When  a  nation  is  either  wholly  barbarous  or  wholly  civil¬ 
ized,  the  records  of  its  “  criminal  classes  ”  are  of  little  in¬ 
terest,  and  of  less  utility.  In  the  former  case,  they  form, 
indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  local  chronicle ;  but  the  tale  they 
tell  of  utter  and  bestial  savagery,  the  mere  repetition  of 
brute  force,  cunning,  and  cruelty,  is  alike  purportless, 
tedious,  and  disgusting.  On  the  other  hand,  among  nations 
well  advanced  in  civilization,  the  ban  laid  on  exceptional 
rebels  against  the  reign  of  law  is  so  withering,  and  the 
severance  between  them  and  the  better  life  of  the  land  so 
entire,  that  nothing  remains  to  a  Jack  Sheppard  or  a  Bill 
Sykes  but  stupid,  hateful,  unmeaning  vice,  unfit  either  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  novelist  or  to  adorn  the  tale  of  the 
historian. 

But  between  the  two  extremes  of  barbarism  and  of  culture, 
the  recorxls  of  most  nations  exhibit  a  middle  or  transition 
period,  when  the  bonds  of  society,  though  formed,  are  still 
elastic ;  while  public  morality  is  already  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  disallow  much  that  public  order  is  as  yet  too  fee¬ 
ble  to  repress.  In  such  a  period  the  highway  robber  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  with  a  sort  of  half-toleration,  as  a  relic 
of  the  “  good  old  times  ;  "  and  even  becomes,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  many,  a  sort  of  conservative  protest  against  the  sup¬ 
posed  degeneracies  and  real  artificialities  of  progress ;  a 
semi-hero,  to  be,  metaphorically  at  least,  if  not  in  fact, 
hung  in  a  silken  halter,  and  cut  down  to  the  tune  of  a  pan- 
^yric.  On  these  frontier  lines  between  order  and  anarchy, 
in  this  twilight  between  license  and  law,  flourish  Robin 
Hoods,  Helmbrechts,  Kalewi-Poegs,  and  their  like ;  equivo¬ 
cal  celebrities,  brigands  by  land  and  corsairs  at  sea ;  feared, 
respected,  and  hated  by  their  injured  contemporaries ; 
more  honored  by  later  and  securer  generations,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  placed  on  peilestals  of  fame  side  by  side  with  their 
betters  in  the  national  Valhalla.  And  what  the  era  of  King 
John  was  to  England,  the  ^  Interregnum  ”  to  Germany, 
the  days  of  Sueno  and  his  peers  to  Scandinavia,  that  were 
to  Arabia  the  two  centuries  that  preceded  the  appearance 
of  Mahomet ;  but  chiefly  the  former.  Heroes  had  ceased  to 
be  robbers,  but  robbers  had  not  wholly  ceased  to  be  heroes. 

A  more  special  reason  for  the  peculiar  and  prominent 
rank  held  in  prm-Islamitic  Arab  story  by  these  wild  rovers 
of  the  desert  is  to  lie  sought  in  the  intense  vigor  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  prevailing  national  spirit,  of  which  these  very 
men  were  an  ill-regulated  and  exaggerated,  yet  by  no 
means  an  unfaithful  representation.  To  the  physical  ad- 
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vantages  of  strength,  fleetness,  quickness  of  eye,  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  hand,  —  all  objects  of  deliberate  and  n'stematic 
culture  in  Pagan  Arabia,  no  less  than  in  Pagan  Greece,  — 
they  added  many  of  the  moral  qualities  then  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  their  countr^'men,  —  patient  endurance, 
forethought,  courage,  daring,  and  even  generosity ;  while 
some  of  them,  in  addition,  attained  lasting  fame  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  poetry,  then,  as  now,  the  proudest  boast  of  the 
Arab.  Tnus  it  was  that  although  rapine,  bloodshed,  and 
not  rarely  treachery,  might  dim,  they  could  not  wholly 
eclipse  the  splendor  of  their  better  qualities  and  worthier 
deeds. 

Such  was  the  classical  prse-Islamitic  brigand,  as  por¬ 
trayed  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Hamasah,  of  Ab^l- 
Farai,  Meydanee,  and  others ;  not  indeed  the  full  image, 
but  the  skeleton  and  ground-plan  of  his  race :  a  type  in 
which  the  Arab  character,  not  of  those  ages  only,  but  of  all 
succeeding  generations,  is  correctly  though  roughly  given ; 
untamable,  self-reliant,  defiant,  full  of  hai^  good  sense  and 
deep  passion,  a  vivid  though  a  narrow  imagination,  and  a 
perfect  command  of  the  most  expressive  of  ml  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  ;  while  at  the  same  time  these  very  men,  by  their 
isolation,  their  inaptitude  for  organized  combination,  their 
contempt  for  all  excellence  or  development  save  that  of  the 
individual,  their  aversion  to  any  restraint  however  whole- 
seme,  and  above  all  their  restless  inconstancy  of  temper, 
give  the  measure  of  Arab  national  weakness,  and  too  clear¬ 
ly  illustrate  that  incoherent  individualism  which  ruined 
tlie  empires  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Cordova,  and 
blighted  even  in  its  flower  the  fairest  promise  of  the  Arab 
mind. 

Their  muster-roll  is  a  long  one ;  but  at  its  head  stand 
eminent  three  names  of  renown,  illustrated  by  records  of 
exceptional  completeness.  These  are  Ta’abbet-Shurran, 
Shanfara’,  and  Soleyk,  men  each  of  whom  deserves  special 
mention,  because  each  represents  in  himself  a  peculiar  sub¬ 
division  of  the  great  brigand  class. 

“  Ta’abbet-Shurran,”  or,  “  He  has  taken  an  evil  thing 
under  his  arm,”  is  the  composite  appellation  by  which 
Arab  story  recognizes  its  robber-hero  of  predilection. 
His  real  name  was  Thabit,  the  son  Jabir ;  the  clan  of  Fahm, 
to  which  he  belonged,  formed  part  of  the  great  Keys-’Eglan 
family,  the  progeny  of  Modar ;  and  accordingly  of  “  Most- 
’areb  ”  (that  is  “  adscititious  Arab,”  or,  in  mythical 
phrase),  of  Ismaelitic,  not  of  “  ’Aarab,”  “  pure  Arab,”  or  of 
Southern  and  Kahtanee  origin.  The  Fahm  Arabs,  nomad 
once,  but  tamed  down  by  the  process  of  the  suns  into  semi¬ 
agriculturists,  still,  as  in  the  century  the  fifth  of  our  era, 
when  Ta’abbet-Shurran  lent  his  sinister  lustre  to  their 
name,  frequent  the  wild  and  secluded,  but  well-watered 
gorges  that  lie  immediately  behind  the  mountains  of  Ta’if 
and  Aseer,  south-east  of  Mecca,  somewhat  apart  from  the 
main  lines  of  Arab  land  communication ;  and  while  they 
have  secured  a  practical  independence  by  nominal  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  political  or  religious  phases  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbors,  scarcely  bear  themselves  a  trace  of  the 
many  influences  that  have  again  and  a^ain  remodelled  the 
not  distant  capital  of  the  peninsula.  A  few  earth  villages, 
with  low,  yellowish  walls,  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
black  tent-groups ;  here  and  there  a  scraggy  enclosure  of 
palms,  melons,  and  vetches,  or  a*  thinly-verdant  patch  of 
pasture ;  a  fair  allowance  of  goats  and  camels,  of  rock  and 
sand  between ;  lean,  dusky  men  in  long  shirts  and  tattered 
cloaks,  striped  or  black;  near  the  houses  some  muffled 
women  in  dark -blue  cloth  and  glass  arm-rings ;  some  very 
brown  and  naked  children,  seemingly  belonging  to  no  one 
in  particular, —  such  is  the  land  and  tribe  of  Fahm,  rich  in 
blood  and  genealogies,  miserably  poor  in  all  besides,  and  a 
fit  nursing-stock  for  robbers,  even  now. 

How  the  Fahmite  Thabit,  son  of  Jabir,  came  by  the  d^ 
nominative  sentence  which  has  almost  superseded  his  origi¬ 
nal  name  in  his  country’s  literature,  is  variously  related. 
According  to  one  account,  he  had  gone  out,  while  yet  a 
mere  boy,  on  some  lonely  errand,  probably  to  look  after 
some  stray  camel,  and  had  advanced  far  into  the  desert, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  what  seemed  a  large  goat  perched 
upon  a  rock  before  him.  At  his  approach  the  thing  darted 
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jway ;  the  lad  followed,  and,  being  fleet  and  sure  of  foot, 
goon  overtook  and  captured  it.  But  to  bring  it  home  was 
no  easy  matter;  for  the  brute,  not  content  wi^  kicking  and 
struggling,  took  to  becoming  heavier  and  heavier  every 
minute,  till  Thabit,  whose  strength  had  only  just  sufficed 
to  carry  it  up  to  the  limits  of  the  encampment,  was  forced 
to  let  it  drop.  But  hardly  had  it  touched  the  ground  than, 
in  hill  view  of  all  the  horrified  bystanders,  it  assumed  its 
proper  form,  that  of  a  ghoul,  or  demon,  and  vanished. 
“  Ta’abbet-Sburran  ”  (“  He  has  brought  a  miscliief  under 
his  arm”),  said  the  clansmen  one  to  another;  and  this 
henceforth  was  Thabit’s  name.  In  this  story  is  adumbrated 
what  the  Greeks,  like  the  Arabs,  would  have  called  the 
“  dsemon  ”  character  of  the  man  himself.  Another  and  a 
more  prosaic  version  substitutes  for  the  goat-ghoul,  Thabit’s 
own  sword,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  carrying,  no 
less  persistently  than  Louis  Philippe  bis  umbrella,  and 
which  certainly  wrought  mischief  enough,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

On  details  like  these,  historical  criticism  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  learning  and  ingenuity  :  the  general  truth¬ 
fulness  of  a  portrait  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  than 
the  minute  precision  of  a  photograph.  All  annalists  agree 
in  representing  Ta’abbet-Shurran  as  an  essentially  “  wild 
man,’’  clever,  talented  even,  but  irreclaimable ;  a  born 
rebel  to  all  social  law  and  custom ;  one  of  the  fera  natura 
whom  the  literature  of  modem  times  is  wont  to  paint  in 
somewhat  rounded  eontours  and  prismatic  colors,  but  whose 
real  lineaments  stand  out  harsh  and  vigorous  in  one  of  the 
son  of  Jabir’s  authentic  poems,  where  his  own  ultimate 
hero-ideal  is  thus  portrayed  :  — 

“  Nor  exults  he,  nor  complains  he ;  silent  bears  whate’er  befalls 
him, 

Much  desiring,  much  attempting;  far  the  wanderings  of  his 
venture. 

In  one  desert  noon  beholds  him ;  evening  finds  him  in  another ; 

As  the  wild  ass,  lone  he  crosses  o’er  the  jagged  and  headlong 
ridges. 

Swifter  than  the  wind  unpausing,  onward  yet,  nor  rest  nor 
slackness, 

While  the  howling  gusts,  outspeeded,  in  the  distance  moan 
and  falter. 

Light  the  slumber  on  his  eyelids,  yet  too  heavy  all  he  deems  it ; 

Ever  watchful  for  the  moment  when  to  draw  the  bitter 
falchion ; 

When  to  plunge  it  in  the  heart-blood  of  the  many-mustered 
foemen. 

While  the  Fate.s,  bystanding,  idly  grin  to  see  their  work 
accomplished. 

Loneliness  his  choice  companion ;  and  the  guide-marks  of  his 
roaming  — 

Tell  me,  whither  gnidc  the  mazes  of  the  streaky,  spangled 
heavens  ?  ” 

“  As  the  dawn,  so  the  day,”  says  an  Arab  proverb  ;  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  Ta’abbet-Shurran  quitted 
his  family  and  tribe,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  give  a  tolerable 
insight  into  what  his  character  even  then  was,  and  what 
an  after  career  might  be  augured  for  him.  The  “  frightful, 
desperate,  wild,  and  furious  ”  of  Shakspeare’s  young  Rich¬ 
ard  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  former  stage  of  Ta’abbet’s 
life,  than  “  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ”  to  the  latter. 
To  Western  ears,  the  tale  may  sound  a  strange  one ;  but  to 
those  who  have  passed  a  day  among  the  tents  of  Wadee-1- 
Kora,  or  a  ni^ht  on  the  gravel-strewn  plains  of  ’Aared,  it 
has  little  startling,  and  nothing  incredible. 

The  mother  of  Ta’abbet-Shurran,  left  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  Jabir,  while  our  hero  and  his 
four  brave  but  less  celebrated  brothers  were  yet  mere  chil¬ 
dren,  had  married  again ;  and  this  time  her  choice  had  fallen 
on  a  man  named  ’Amir,  of  the  tribe  of  Hotleyl,  a  clan 
famous  alike  for  warriors  and  poets,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  entire  volume,  or  Divan, 
of  verses,  oftener  studied  than  understood,  even  by  Arab 
commentators  and  critics.  ’Amir  himself  was  a  poet ;  and 
some  by  no  means  contemptible  performances  of  nis  in  this 
line  have  come  down  to  us.  Second,  or  even  third  and 
fourth  marriages,  have  never  involved  any  discredit  in 


Arab  opinion,  whether  Pagan  or  Mahometan ;  nor  would 
the  merry  wife  of  Bath  have  needed  much  argument  to  make 
good  her  case,  had  her  pilgrimage  been  to  ’Okad  or  Mecca, 
instead  of  Canterbury.  The  only  inconveniences  a  buxom 
and  well-to-do  Arab  widow  needed,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  still  needs  carefully  to  avoid,  were  family  jealousies 
and  clannish  dissensions  :  the  relict  of  Jabir  ran  her  matri¬ 
monial  ship  in  its  second  voyage  on  both  these  rocks. 
Hodeyl,  though  a  neighboring,  was  not  a  kindred  clan  to 
Fahm  ;  and  Ta’abbet-Sburran,  or,  to  give  him  his  domes¬ 
tic  name,  Thabit,  who  was  the  eldest  and  fiercest  among 
his  brothers,  soon  learned  to  look  on  his  stepfather  as  an 
intruder,  and  on  his  position  in  the  household  as  an  abiding 
insult.  When  ’Amir  (so  continues  the  narrative)  saw  the 
lad  beside  him  growing  up  with  evident  signs  in  his  face  of 
a  hatred  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  he  said  one 
day  to  his  wife,  “  By  heaven,  this  youngster’s  manner 
causes  me  real  uneasiness :  our  marriage  is  the  cause ;  had 
we  not  better  separate  at  once  before  worse  happens  ?  Di¬ 
vorce  is  a  less  evil  than  bloodshed.”  But  the  woman,  who 
seems  to  have  liked  the  company  of  her  new  husband  better 
than  the  children  of  her  old  one,  answered,  “  First  try  if 
you  cannot  clear  the  fellow  out  of  the  way  by  some  strata¬ 
gem.”  ’Amir  accordingly  waited  his  opportunity,  till,  when 
a  convenient  time  came,  he  said  to  the  lad,  “  Are  you  dis¬ 
posed  to  accompany  me  on  a  raid  ?  ”  “  With  all  my  heart,” 
was  the  ready  answer,  “  Come  along,  then,”  said  ’Amir. 
So  they  set  out  both  of  them  together;  but  'Amir  purposely 
omitted  to  take  any  provisions  with  them  for  the  road. 
They  journeyed  on  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  without 
once  halting,  till  the  second  evening  closed  in,  by  which 
time  ’Amir  made  certain  that  the  lad  must  be  well-nigh 
fami.shed  for  want  of  food.  Thus  thinkirg,  he  led  the  way 
in  a  direction  where  enemies  were  likely  to  be,  till,  at  last, 
there  appeared  the  gleam  of  a  fire  burning  at  some  distance 
in  front.  ’Amir  then  stopped,  and  said  to  his  stepson, 
“  Halloa,  boy  I  we  are  short  of  food,  and  must  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat ;  go  over  to  where  you  see  that  fire,  and  ask 
the  folk  who  are  cooking  by  it  to  give  us  a  share  of  their 
meal.”  Thabit  answered,  “  ^Vhat,  man  I  is  this  a  time  for 
eating  ?  ”  “  Time  or  not,  I  am  hungry,”  'Amir  rejoined ; 
“  so  off  with  you,  and  bring  me  some  supper.”  Thabit 
made  no  further  answer,  but  went.  As  he  neared  the  fire, 
he  saw  two  of  the  most  notorious  ruffians  in  the  whole  land 
sitting  by  it :  they  were,  in  fact,  the  very  men  into  whose 
hands  his  stepfather  had  designed  that  he  should  fall. 
When  the  reflection  of  the  fire  fell  on  the  lad,  the  ruffians  saw 
him  and  sprang  up  to  seize  him  :  he  turned  and  ran ;  they 
followed ;  but  he  was  lighter  of  foot  than  they,  and  kept 
ahead,  till,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  observed  that  one 
of  his  pursuers  had  outstripped  the  other ;  then,  suddenly 
turning  on  the  nearer  of  the  two,  he  closed  with  him,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  a  blow.  This  done,  without  a  moment’s 
pause  he  rushed  on  the  other,  who  stood  bewildered,  and 
disposed  of  him  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  walked 
leisurely  to  the  fire  which  they  had  lighted,  and  there 
found  some  unleavened  bread  baking  under  the  cinders : 
this  he  took,  and  brought  it,  without  tasting  it,  to  his  step¬ 
father,  saying,  “  Eat  —  may  it  choke  you  I  ”  But  he  him¬ 
self  refused  to  touch  a  morsel.  ’Amir  said,  “  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  and  how  you  came  by  it.”  The  lad  answered, 
“  What  is  that  to  you  ?  eat,  and  ask  no  questions.”  So 
’Amir  ate,  but  more  from  compulsion  than  appetite,  while 
his  fear  of  the  young  devil  increased  every  instant,  till, 
unable  to  contain  his  curiosity,  he  again  begged  the  boy, 
adjuring  him  by  all  the  rights  of  companionship,  to  tell  him 
the  whole  adventure.  Thabit  did  so;  and  the  result  was 
that  ’Amir  now  feared  him  worse  then  ever.  After  some 
hours’  rest,  they  again  went  on,  and  soon  reached  the  pas¬ 
ture-grounds  of  the  hostile  tribe,  whence  they  succeeded  in 
driving  off  some  camels,  and  then  turned  homewards  with 
their  booty,  taking,  however,  a  distant  and  circuitous  way 
to  avoid  pursuit.  For  three  successive  nights  on  the  road, 
’Amir  said  to  his  stepson,  “  Make  choice  which  half  of  the 
night  you  would  best  like  to  keep  watch  over  the  camels  : 
as  for  me,  I  will  take  charge  of  them  for  the  other  half, 
while  you  sleep.”  But  Tnabit  as  regularly  answered. 
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“Make  your  choice  yourself:  it  is  all  one  to  me.”  Free 
thus  to  arrange  matters  according  to  his  own  liking,  'Amir 
nsed  to  sleep  during  the  first  hi^  of  the  night,  while  his 
stepson  sat  up  and  kept  guard ;  at  midnight,  'Amir  rose 
ana  relieved  the  lad,  who  then  went  and  lay  down  for  a 
few  hours ;  but  when  Thabit  seemed  once  to  be  fast  asleep, 
'Amir  took  the  opportunity  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep 
also ;  so  that  in  fact,  he  never  kept  watch  at  all.  Thus 
passed  three  nights.  On  the  fourth  and  last  —  for  they 
were  now  nearing  their  own  land — 'Amir  thought  that  the 
lad  must  certmnly  b«  overcome  with  fatigue  and  drowsi¬ 
ness.  So  he  lay  down  as  usual,  and  took  nis  fill  of  sleep, 
while  Thabit  remained  keeping  good  watch  till  midnisnt 
came,  when  it  was  'Amir’s  turn  to  rise  and  guard.  This 
he  did,  till,  afler  a  while,  he  saw  the  lad  to  all  appearance 
sound  asleep,  when  he  ssud  within  himself,  “  Surely,  the 
fellow  must  now  be  tired  out,  and  hard  of  waking ;  now  or 
never  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.”  Not 
feeling,  however,  quite  sure  whether  his  stepson’s  slumbers 
were  in  reality  as  deep  as  they  seemed,  he  thought  it  best 
to  try  an  experiment  first ;  so,  taking  up  a  pebble  from  the 
ground  beside  him,  he  flung  it  to  some  distance,  when  lo  I 
hardly  had  the  stone  touched  the  sand,  than  the  lad  started 
up  bolt  upright,  with,  “What  noise  was  that?”  'Amir, 
feigning  surprise,  answered,  “  On  my  life,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  to  come  from  the  direction  where  the 
camels  are.  I  heard  it,  but  could  not  make  it  out  clearly.” 
Hereon  Thabit  went  and  prowled  about,  searching  on  all 
sides  in  the  darkness,  till,  having  discovered  nothing,  he 
returned  and  lay  down.  A  second  time  the  stepfather 
waited,  long  enough  as  be  thought ;  then  took  a  little  peb¬ 
ble  smaller  than  the  first,  and  jerked  it  away.  It  fell  a 
long  way  off ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  struck  the  plain,  than 
the  boy  was  on  his  feet  again,  exclaiming,  “  nTiat  was 
that  ?  ”  “  Really,  I  cannot  say,”  was  the  answer :  “  this  is 
the  second  time  1  have  heard  it ;  perhaps  one  of  the  camels 
has  got  loose.”  Instantly  Thabit  began  prowling  hither 
and  thither  in  the  dark  night,  but  of  course  could  find 
nothing  on  which  to  fix  his  suspicions ;  so  he  returned  to  his 
place  and  laid  him  down  once  more.  A  third  time  'Amir 
waited  till  a  full  hour  had  passed,  and  then  took  up  the 
very  smallest  pebble  he  could  find,  and  flung  it  away  with 
all  his  force  as  far  as  possible.  But  the  result  was  all  one : 
op  leaped  the  lad,  fresh  as  at  first,  only  that  this  time  he 
asked  no  questions,  but,  setting  off  without  a  word,  searched 
thoroughly  on  all  sides  around ;  then  returned,  and  coming 
close  up  to  his  stepfather,  said,  “  Fellow,  I  do  not  like  these 
doings  of  yours ;  so  I  give  you  now  fair  warning,  the  next 
time  I  hear  any  thing  more  of  this  kind,  by  God  you  are  a 
dead  man.”  With  this  he  went  a  little  apart,  and  settled 
himself  again  to  sleep ;  while  'Amir,  as  he  himself  after¬ 
wards  told  the  story,  passed  the  remaining  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  wide  awake,  and  in  mortal  fear,  lest  by  some  accident 
any  one  of  the  camels  should  really  stir,  and  the  lad  jump 
up  and  kill  him.  Next  day  they  reached  the  tents  of 
Fahm;  but  Thabit,  who  guessed  rightly  enough  that  a  plot 
had  been  laid  against  him,  and  that  lus  mother  had  l^en 
privy  to  it,  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  the  family,  hut 
took  to  the  desert.  'Amir  also  shortly  after  found  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  tribe,  who  had  got  an  inkling  of  the  matter,  an 
unpleasant  one ;  so  he  divided  his  gc^s  with  his  wife, 
and,  divorcing  himself  from  her,  returned  to  the  pastures 
of  Hodeyl. 

However,  Thabit,  or  Ta’abbet-Shurran,  as,  in  compliance 
with  his  Arab  chroniclers,  I  shall  henceforth  call  him, 
became  subsequently  reconciled  with  his  mother;  and 
often  when  weary,  or  hard-pressed  by  pursuers,  availed 
himself  of  the  temporary  repose  and  shelter  of  her  tent. 
With  his  own  trib^  too,  the  men  of  Fahm,  he  always 
remained  on  friendly  terms,  though  he  took  no  part  hence¬ 
forth  in  their  public  affairs ;  nor  was  he  regarded  by  them 
as  entitled  to  their  protection,  much  less  assistance.  But 
for  all  others  whatever,  he  was  simply  an  outlaw  and  a 
robber;  while  the  clan  of  Hodeyl,  which  he  had  early 
learned  to  hate  on  his  stepfather’s  account,  was,  his  whole 
life  through,  the  special  object  of  his  depredations. 

There  u  a  region  which,  while  it  belongs  to  none  of  the 
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three  great  provinces  of  Western  and  Central  Arabia,  —  to 
Hejaz,  that  is,  Nejd,  or  Yemen,  —  yet  forms  a  kind  of 
junction-tract  between  them,  and  is  in  consequence  trav¬ 
ersed  by  most  of  the  great  Arab  routes  that  lead  from  all 
directions  to  the  old  centre  of  commercial  and  social  activ¬ 
ity,  the  territory  of  Mecca.  From  the  earliest  times  down 
to  our  own,  this  borderland  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
highwaymen ;  partly  on  account  of  the  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  plunder  afforded  by  passing  travellers  and  cara¬ 
vans,  partly  from  its  own  topographical  peculiarities,  which 
seem  to  mark  it  out  as  a  fitting  repair  fur  brigands  and  out¬ 
laws.  It  is  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  valleys,  narrow  and 
winding  where  they  first  descend  from  the  rugged  ranges 
of  Jebel  Ascer  on  the  west,  but  widening  out  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  low  level  of  the  great  desert  or  “  Dahna’,  ”  and 
assuming  the  form  of  long  shallow  gullies  where  they  rise 
again  towards  the  table-land  of  Nejd.  Westward  the  hills 
are  frequently  wooded  with  “  Ithel,”  the  Arabian  tamarbk, 
with  “  Kind,”  or  wild  laurel,  with  “  Sidr,”  a  pretty  dwarf 
acacia,  besides  the  spreading  “  Markh,”  and  other  large 
semi-tropical  trees ;  while  under  the  shade  of  these  coverts 
numerous  wild  animals  make  their  lair:  wolves,  foxes, 
jackals,  hytenas,  and  especially  the  small  but  ferocious 
Arabian  panther,  black-spotted  on  a  light  yellow  ground, 
the  terror  of  the  herded  gazelles,  and  sometimes  of  the 
hunter  also.  In  other  places  the  rocks  are  precipitous, 
bare,  and  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  wild  goats  that  browse 
on  the  occasional  tufts  of  thin  grass  or  dwarf  shrubs 
springing  from  their  clefts.  'The  valleys,  where  narrow, 
form  water-courses  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  even  in  the 
heats  of  mid-summer,  not  unfrequently  shelter  deep  pools, 
protected  from  sun  and  wind  by  some  overhanging  rock ; 
little  patches  too  of  cultivation  occur  here  and  there, 
marking  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  few  families,  or 
a  moderate  stretch  of  green  justifies  the  presence  of  some 
herdsmen’s  tents.  But  nowhere  do  the  conditions  of  the 
land  allow  of  anything  like  real  populousness;  and  the 
abruptness  of  the  local  barriers  tends  to  divide  the  scanty 
inhabitants  into  small,  almost  isolated  clusters,  while  by 
the  same  fact  it  detains  them  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  centuries  of  comparative 
civilization  around. 

Farther  on,  however,  where  these  valleys  enter  the 
“  Dahna’,”  the  prospect  is  dreary  indeed :  rock  and  sand, 
the  latter  light  and  ever  shifting,  the  former  abrupt  and 
rugged,  or  spreading  into  miles  of  continuous  stone-sheet ; 
the  whole  appearing  much  as  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
might  possibly  do  were  it  upheaved,  and  left  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  an  imagination  not  tar  removed,  it  m^  be,  in  this 
case,  from  the  geological  reality  of  things.  But  jotted  as 
at  random  through  the  waste,  where  least  expected  amid 
the  utter  seeming  drought,  and  discoverable  only  by  long 
practice  and  that  intimacy  with  the  desert  which  few  but 
outlaws  are  likely  to  acquire,  lie  small,  pale-green  spots, 
marked  out  by  the  wild  palm,  the  feathery  “  ithel,”  and 
the  tangled  “semr”  thorn.  Here  water  is  to  be  found 
when  dug  for  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  under  earth ;  here 
also  is  wood  enough  for  the  modest  requirements  of  Arab 
cookery ;  here  the  traveller  may  occasionally  halt  at  mid¬ 
day  or  nightfall ;  and  here  the  robber,  flying  or  pursuing, 
mt^take  a  few  hours’  stolen  repose. 

This  is  the  land  now  known  as  El-Kora,  Soleyyel,  Bisna’, 
and  Aftai ;  a  land  long  unchanged,  and  likely  long  to  re¬ 
main  so,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  inhabitants. 

On  its  outskirts,  west  and  north,  spread  the  pastures  of 
Hodeyl,  a  tribe  once  numerous  and  powerful,  and  even 
now  not  only  independent  of,  but  actively  hostile  to,  the 
powers  that  be ;  to  tbe  south  are  the  small  but  many  vil¬ 
lages  of  Baieelah,  a  Yemenite  or  “  ’Arab  ”  tribe,  who,  with 
others  of  their  kindred,  extend  down  to  the  frontiers  of 
rich  and  populous  Nejran ;  to  the  cast  stretched,  in  Ta’- 
abbet-Shurran’s  time,  the  vast  encampments  of  Temeen 
and  ’Aamir,  the  chief  of  all  the  central  “  Most’areb,”  or 
“  adscitious  ”  clans ;  but  these  last  are  now  crystallized 
into  Wahhabee  provinces. 

On  all  of  these,  now  one,  now  fhe  other,  Ta’abbet- 
Shurran  made  his  predatory  attacks,  disregardful  alike  of 
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national  alliance  or  enmity ;  sometimes  alone,  more  often 
in  company  with  other  outlaws,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a 
temporary  leader.  Many  of  these  raids  have  been  re¬ 
corded  at  great  length  by  Arab  chroniclers,  who  have 
besides  preserved  to  us  the  verses  in  which  the  robber-hero, 
not  more  modest  in  self-praise  than  the  generality  of  poets, 
celebrated  his  own  prowess.  A  few  of  these  anecdotes, 
rendered  as  literally  as  may  be,  consistently  with  trans¬ 
ferring,  or  at  least  attempting  to  transfer,  the  vividness  of 
the  original  Arab  picture  to  the  dissimilar  canvas  of  the 
European  mind,  —  no  easy  task,  —  will  best  illustrate  the 
man,  and  those  amongst  whom  he  lived. 

Once  on  a  time  he  had  led  a  band  of  fellow-brigands  on 
an  expedition  directed  against  the  herds  and  havings  of 
the  Benoo  Hodeyl,  not  far  from  Ta’if.  On  their  way  the 
party  passed  beneath  a  precipice  of  great  height ;  its  face 
showed  far  up  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  above  which  Ta’- 
abbct-Shurran’s  practised  eyes  could  detect  a  swarm  of  bees 
hovering.  Now,  wild  honey  —  for  art-made  hives  and  tame 
bees  were  yet  unknown  —  was  the  only  substitute  possessed 
by  Arabs  of  those  days  for  sugar,  and  ranked  accordingly  as 
a  choice,  almost  indeed  a  necessary  dainty.  Ta’abbet  and 
and  his  crew  at  once  postponed  their  original  design  on 
sheep  and  camels  in  favor  of  this  rarer  booty ;  and  by  long 
and  circuitous  paths  clambered  up  the  mountain  till  they 
stood  on  its  brow,  right  above  the  cavemcd  cliff.  Next, 
Ta’abbet  tied  a  camel-rope  round  his  waist,  while  his  com¬ 
rades  made  fast  the  other  end  to  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  and, 
taking  with  him  a  couple  of  empty  skins,  allowed  himself  to 
be  lowered  against  the  mountain  face,  till  he  dangled  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  into  which  be  then  contrived 
to  swing  himself;  much  like  Shakspeare’s  samphire-gather¬ 
er,  or  a  Norwegian  in  quest  of  sea-fowl.  As  ne  had  con¬ 
jectured,  a  large  store  of  excellent  honey  had  collected 
within  the  cavern,  and  he  proceeded  at  his  leisure  to  fill  the 
skins  he  had  brought  with  the  desired  prize,  unsuspicious 
of  any  danger  from  without.  But  while  ne  thus  busied  him¬ 
self,  some  men  of  Hodeyl,  who,  hidden  in  the  brushwood  on 
the  upper  slope,  had  watched  all  these  doings,  suddenly 
rushed  out  on  the  associates  of  the  Fahm  brigand,  and  drove 
them  off  from  their  post.  The  Hodeylces  now  masters  of 
the  position,  began  twitching  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  (hat 
girdled  Ta’abbet’s  waist,  and  thus  apprised  him  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  presence.  Without  hesitation  he  cut  the  cord  with 
his  dagger,  and  then  advancing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
looked  up. 

“  Caught,”  exclaimed  his  enemies. 

“  Caught,  indeed  I  "  sneeringly  repeated  Ta’abbet :  “  that 
we  have  yet  to  see.  Do  you  mean  to  take  ransom,  and  let 
me  CO  unharmed  ?  ” 

No  conditions  with  such  as  you,”  they  answered  from 
above. 

“  Aha  1  that  is  your  game  ?  ”  rejoined  the  robber :  “  you 
think  that  you  have  already  caught  me,  and  killed  me,  and 
eaten  my  honey  too,  which  I  have  been  at  such  pains  to  get. 
No,  by  God  I  that  shall  never  be.”  Thus  saying,  he  brought 
the  skins  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  poured  out  all  the 
honey,  so  that  it  went  trickling  down  the  face  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  in  their  sight ;  next  he  took  the  empty  skins,  honey- 
smeared  as  they  were,  and  tied  them  tight  against  his  breast 
and  body ;  and  then,  while  the  men  of  Hodeyl  stood  look¬ 
ing  on  in  stupid  amazement,  let  himself  slip  feet  foremost 
down  the  crag,  with  such  dexterity  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  safe  at  the  bottom,  some  hundreds  of  yards  below ;  and 
Ion"  before  his  intended  captors,  descending  by  the  ordinary 
path,  had  circled  the  mountain  and  reached  the  other  side, 
was  far  away  beyond  all  chance  of  pursuit. 

So  brilliant  an  escape  deserved  to  be  commemorated  by 
its  hero  in  a  spirited  poem,  from  which  I  will  quote  a  few 
Imes :  — 

*'  This  my  answer  to  the  foemen,  when  alone  I  stood  defenceless. 
Closed  the  paths  behind,  before  me,  in  the  hour  of  doubt  and 
dang;er. 

‘  Is  it  thus  the  choice  ye  give  me  ?  ransomed  life,  and  scornful 
mercy? 

These,  or  death  ?  —  not  two  the  offers :  one  alone  befits  the 
man. 


Yet  a  third  is  mine,  ye  know  not;  reason  scarce  admits  the 
venture ; 

Daring  prompts  it ;  and  the  peril  bids  me  test  it  to  the  utmost.' 
Iron-haM  the  rocks,  and  'neath  them  Death  securely  waits  his 
victim. 

Harder  than  the  rocks  my  breast ;  and  Death  askance  beholds 
my  safety.” 

The  image  of  Death  enraged  at  his  escape,  like  that  of 
the  Fates  idly  grinning,  their  occupation  gone,  over  the  ene¬ 
mies  he  had  slaughtered  without  biding  their  permission, 
was,  it  would  seem,  in  Ta’abbet-Shurran’s  wild  fancy,  more 
than  a  mere  poetical  figure  of  speech.  For  him  —  so  the 
Arab  narrative,  half  ci^ulons,  half  sceptic,  records  —  the 
desert  was  peopled  with  weird  phantom  shapes,  all  horrible, 
and  befitting  the  guilty  imaginings  or  companionship  of  a 
man  of  blood. 

Foremost  among  these  was  the  “  Ghoul,”  a  monster  half 
flesh,  half  spirit ;  tangible,  yet  ever  changing  its  form ;  en¬ 
dowed  with  speech  and  reason,  but  for  evil  only ;  hating 
man,  and  ever  seeking  his  harm.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here 
to  remark,  that  prse-Islamitic  Arab  spiritualism,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  seems,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
to  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  exhausted  by  the  sole  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Supreme  Ruler ;  all  else,  whatever  is  known 
among  other  races  as  soul,  ghost,  spectre,  angel,  demon, 
fairy,  sprite,  goblin,  and  so  forth,  was  for  them  corporeal,  or  at 
best  quasi-corporeal,  and  subject,  though  with  certain  aj^ 
propnate  modifications,  to  the  principal  conditions  of  ani¬ 
mated  matter,  such  as  we  experimentally  reckon  them.  Nor 
was  Mahomet  himself,  the  Koran  to  witness,  much  ahead 
of  his  ancestors  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  till  a  later  date, 
when  Persian,  Greek,  and  'Tartar  ideas  had  infiltrated  the  na¬ 
tional  mind,  that  any  thing  like  the  Teuton,  Celtic,  or  even 
Norse  spirit  appears  among  the  phantasmagoria  of  Arab 
literature.  As  for  the  “  ghoul,”  that  most  popular  of  pr»- 
Islamitic  superstitions,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  genuine 
Arab  “  devil,”  it  was,  to  complete  its  corporeality,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  and  though  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  mortal ;  but 
when  it  happened  at  last  to  be  killed,  its  carcass  had  the 
faculty  —  an  annoying  one  for  curious  investigators  —  of 
disappearing  altogether,  or  of  presenting  at  most  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  small  piece  of  burned  leather,  or  some  equally  un- 
instructive  substance.  Masa'oodee,  the  author  whose  dis¬ 
cursive  work,  the  “  Golden  Meadows,”  has  procured  him  the 
overflattering  title  of  the  “  Arab  Herodotus,”  speculates  not 
quite  unreasonably  on  the  matter,  and  inclines  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  “  ghoul  ”  of  old  times  was  nothin"  else  than 
some  ferocious  and  ill-favored  wild  beast,  probably  of  the 
ape  genus,  rarely  met  with,  and  exaggerated  by  excited  im¬ 
aginations  into  a  demon.  'Thus  much  is  certain,  that  in 

firoortion  as  Arab  records  approach  an  era  of  increased  popu- 
ationand  of  freer  intercourse  between  province  and  prov¬ 
ince,  the  “  ghoul  ”  becomes  less  firequent,  and  ultimately  dis¬ 
appears  altogether ;  while  more  spiritual  conceptions,  such  as 
“  Jinn,”  “  Hatif  ”  or  Banshee,  “  'Ayid  ”  or  “  haunting-ghost,” 
and  the  like,  take  its  place.  However,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  Beja’  on  the  Nubian  frontier,  and 
the  negroes  of  Kordofan  and  Darfoor,  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  retain  their  “  ghouls  ”  —  “  Kotrobs  ”  they  call  them 
—  of  the  genuine  Arab  kind,  perhaps  their  gorillas. 

But  in  Ta’abbet’s  epoch  the  “ghoul,”  whether  demon, 
ape,  or  fancy,  was  no  rarity ;  and  a  night-long  duel  between 
the  great  robber  and  one  of  these  unamiable  beings  in  the 
dreary  valley  of  Roha-Batan,  near  Kalaat-Bisha’,  a  few 
days’  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  may  at  least  claim 
what  authenticity  Ta’abbet-Shurran’s  own  verses  can  give 
it.  The  curiosity  of  the  record,  almost  unique  of  its  kind  in 
its  completeness,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  childishness  of  the 
subject. 

“  Oh  I  bear  ye  the  tidings  to  all  of  my  clan. 

The  wondrous  encounter  in  Roha’s  lone  dell. 

The  fiend-guarded  land  where  the  ghoul  of  the  waste 
In  horror  and  blackness  contested  my  path 
I  said,  ‘  We  are  kinsmates;  our  fortunes  are  one, 

Thou  and  I :  why  assail  me?  in  peace  get  thee  gone.’ 

It  spoke  not,  but  darted  to  rend  me.  1  turned. 
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Uprm'tcd  in  my  hand  the  keen  falchion  of  Yemen ; 

Tncn,  fearleM,  I  atruck  ;  and  the  apectre  before  me 
Lay  shapeless  and  prone  on  the  earth  at  my  feet. 

*  Ltepart,’  so  it  groaned  ;  but  I  answered,  ‘  Await, 

Not  thrifts  can  avail  thee,  nor  guile  set  thee  free.’ 

Slow  wore  the  long  night,  as  I  grappled  the  foe, 

Till  morning  should  show  me  what  darkmas  concealed. 
Then  gleamed  to  the  dawn  the  green  fire  of  its  eye, 

The  jaws  of  the  panther,  the  snake's  cloven  tongue; 
Distorted  the  foot,  —  who  t^e  monster  would  know 
May  seek  where  1  sought  it,  and  find  where  I  found.” 

This  lastrmentioned  diabolical  peculiarity,  the  distorted  or 
cloven  foot,  rc-appears  in  every  Arab  or  negro  tale  of  the 
kind,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  By  what  law  of 
analogy  or  derivation  this  peculiar  feature  has  been  selected 
to  identify  the  embodied  power  of  evil  in  the  popular  myths 
of  almost  every,  if  not  of  every  nation,  Turanian,  Aryan, 
Celtic,  or  “  Semitic,”  is  a  question  to  which  Mr.  Tylor 
alone  can  perhaps  supply  a  satisfactory  answer. 

So  far,  however,  as  daring  and  violence  carried  to  an 
almost  preternatural  degree  are  concerned,  Ta’abbet'Shui^ 
ran  himself  seems  to  have  deserved  a  place  among  the 
worst  ghouls  of  his  day.  I  pass  over  the  long  list  of  plun¬ 
dering  excursions  that  fill  page  ailer  page  of  Aboo-l-Faraj, 
his  best  chronicler,  with  lances,  swords,  and  blood;  nor 
need  his* adventures  in  the  southern  “valley  of  tigers,” 
where,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  he  passed  the  night  unarm^ 
and  alone,  nor  his  cattle-drivings  in  Nejd,  nor  his  vengeance 
on  the  chiefs  of  Bajtelah,  who  had,  treacherously  enough, 
attempted  to  poison  him,  be  here  related  in  detail.  “  What 
on  earth  do  you  want  with  the  doings  of  Ta’abbet-Shur- 
ran?”  said  his  own  tribesmen  of  Fahm,  some  five  cen¬ 
turies  later,  to  the  inouisitive  ’Omar-esh-Sheybanec,  an 
annalist  of  some  note,  when  he  paid  them  a  visit  in  their 
remote  encampments,  on  purpose  to  learn  what  memories 
the  clan  might  still  retain  of  their  equivocal  hero ;  “  Do  you, 
too,  want  to  set  up  for  a  highwayman  ?  ”  An  answer  not 
wholly  without  a  moral.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if,  where 
such  was  the  general  feeling,  Ta’abbet-Shurran,  however 
distinguished  for  personal  bravery  and  poetical  talent,  was 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  recommendations,  ordinarily  so  at¬ 
tractive,  no  favorite  with  those  whose  good-will  should 
have  been  the  best  reward  of  his  exploits,  the  fair  ones  of 
the  land :  nay,  he  has  himself  handed  down  to  us  in  verse 
the  refusal  with  which  a  Nedjee  girl  of  high  birth  met  his 
proposals  of  marriage;  though  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  ungallant  reflection,  that,  after  all,  he  was  perhaps  too 
good  fur  her. 


THE  RING  OF  RINGS. 

Where  or  when  the  ring  was  first  adopted  as  a  badge  of 
matrimony,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say.  We  have  a 
shadowy  recollection  of  reading  somewhere  that  Tubal  Cain 
fashioneil  the  first  ring,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it 
when  he  had  made  it,  consulted  Adam  on  the  matter;  and, 
by  his  advice,  gave  the  ring  to  his  son,  that  he  might  es¬ 
pouse  a  wife  with  it.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
ancient  Hebrews  used  marriage-rings,  although  the  words 
of  the  Jewish  betrothal  service,  “  Behold,  thou  art  betrothed 
unto  me  with  this  ring,  according  to  the  rites  of  Moses  and 
Israel,”  almost  assert  that  they  did.  An  old  writer  says  the 
ancient  Jews  acknowledged  the  planet  Jupiter  to  be  a  star 
having  favorable  influences ;  and  it  was  customary  among 
them  for  a  newly-married  man  to  give  his  bride  a  ring  with 
the  planet’s  name  engraved  upon  it,  so  that  she  might  be 
delivered  of  all  her  children  under  Jupiter’s  benign  auspices. 
If  the  wedding-ring  was  indeed  an  Israelitish  institution,  it 
is  strange  that  it  is  never  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ  or  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Talmudists.  Selden  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
the  Jews  were  the  very  last  people  to  adopt  the  use  of  it ; 
nevertheless,  the  nuns  of  St.  Anne,  at  Rome,  believe  them¬ 
selves  blessed  in  possessing  the  marriage-ring  of  their  saint, 
the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  —  a  rudely-made  silver  ring; 
and,  according  to  monkish  legends,  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
married  with  a  ring,  onyx  and  amethyst.  This  ring  was 
found  by  somebody  in  996,  and  given  by  a  Jerusalem  jewel- 
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ler  to  a  lapidary  living  at  Elusium,  who,  from  lack  of  faith, 
set  no  value  upon  the  relic,  until  a  miracle  opened  his  eyes 
to  its  genuineness.  He  presented  it  to  a  church,  where  It 
worked  wonderful  cures  upon  ailing  believers.  In  1473, 
some  sacrilegious  rascal  robbed  the  church  of  its  treasure; 
after  which,  as  such  things  were  wont  to  do,  it  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  was  exhibited  at  divers  chuixhes  in 
different  parts  of  Europe. 

In  his  “  Book  on  the  Common  Prayer,”  Wheatley  calls 
the  ring  a  visible  pledsre  of  the  man’s  fidelity ;  “  which,  by 
the  First  Common  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  was 
accompanied  with  other  tokens  of  spousage  in  gold  and 
silver.”  This  lets  us  into  the  meaning  and  design  of  the 
ring,  and  intimates  it  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cus¬ 
tom,  whereby  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to  purchase  the 
woman,  laying  down  for  the  price  of  her  a  certain  sum  of 
money;  or  else  performing  certain  articles  or  conditions 
which  the  father  of  the  damsel  would  accept  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  called  co-einption  or 
purchasing,  and  was  accounted  the  firmest  kind  of  marriage 
which  they  had.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  customary  to  send 
an  iron  ring  without  any  stone  in  it,  by  way  of  present,  to 
a  woman  upon  her  betrothal ;  a  fashion  probably  springing 
out  of  another  Roman  custom,  the  giving  of  a  ring  as  earn¬ 
est,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain.  At  her  actual 
marriage,  the  Roman  bride  usually  received  a  ring  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  key  upon  it,  in  token  that  henceforth  she 
would  be  charged  with  the  keys  of  her  husband’s  house; 
and  sometimes  the  keys  themselves  were  handed  over  to 
her  at  the  same  time. 

When  an  Angh -Saxon  bachelor  and  mai  len  were  heir  ithed 
they  exchanged  presents,  or  “  weds ;  ”  and  the  gentleman 
gave  his  lady-love  a  solemn  kiss  as  he  placed  a  ring  upon  her 
right  hand,  to  remain  there  until  he  himself  transferred  it  to 
her  left  hand  when  the  second  and  final  ceremonial  took 
place.  In  later  times,  wedding-rings  were  hallowed,  before 
being  put  to  their  proper  use,  by  sprinkling  with  holy  water, 
and  the  ofTering  of  a  special  prayer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wearer.  When  the  bridegroom  spoke  the  words  endowing 
his  bride  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  he  put  the  ring  upon 
her  thumb,  saying,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father;  ”  then  up¬ 
on  her  forefinger,  saying,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Son  ;  ”  next 
upon  her  middle  finger,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ” 
finally  placing  the  ring  upon  the  woman’s  fourth  finger  as  he 
said,  “  Amen  I  ”  and  there  he  left  it.  Several  reasons  have 
been  advanced  for  the  selection  of  the  fourth  finger.  “  An 
opinion  there  is,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “  which  magni¬ 
fies  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand;  presuming  therein  a 
cordial  relation,  that  a  particular  vessel,  nerve,  vein,  or  ar¬ 
tery,  is  conferr^  thereto  from  the  heart,  and  thereof  that 
especially  hath  the  honor  to  bear  our  rings.”  The  fourth 
finger  was  said  to  be  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  gout,  was 
known  among  ancient  physicians  as  the  healing  finger,  and 
always  used  by  them  in  stirring  their  mixtures,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  nothing  harmful  to  health  could  come  in  contact 
with  it,  without  its  immediately  making  a  sort  of  telegra|ihic 
communication  of  the  fact  to  the  heart  of  the  stirrer.  Those 
who  disbelieve  in  any  physical  connection  between  the 
fourth  finger  and  the  supposed  seat  of  love,  may  take  their 
choice  of  the  following  reasons  why  that  particular  digit 
should  be  the  ring-finger.  The  thumb  and  nrst  two  fingers 
being  reserved  as  symbols  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  reser¬ 
vation  left  the  fourth  finger  the  first  available  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  'The  fourth  finger  is  guarded  on  either  siile  by  its 
fellows,  and  is  the  only  finger  on  the  hand  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tended  without  one  or  the  other  of  them  following  its  move¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  least  active  finger  of  the  least-used  hand, 
upon  which  the  ring  may  be  always  in  sight  and  yet  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  least  wear.  Although  the  most  commonplace, 
the  last  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question ; 
but,  if  the  Roman  ladies  were  the  first  to  don  the  marriage- 
ring,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  merely  imitated  their  lords 
and  masters,  who  wore  their  official  rings  upon  the  fourth 
finger. 

Although  the  ring  was  always  placed  upon  the  fourth  fin- 

fer  in  church,  it  was  not  always  allowed  to  remain  there. 
English  ladies  were  wont,  at  one  time,  to  transfer  the  golden 
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fetter  to  their  thambs ;  a  custom  perhaps  oripnated  by  some 
high-born  bride  whose  finger,  like  that  of  Suckling’s  heroine, 

“  Was  so  small,  the  rin(j 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring  — 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck." 

At  Stanford  Court,  Worcestershire,  may  be  seen  the  portraits 
of  five  ladies  of  the  Salway  family  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,  all  of  whom  carry  their  wedding-rings  upon 
their  thumbs.  BuUer  bears  witness  to  the  practice  in  his 
lines :  — 

"  Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring. 

With  which  th’  unsanciified  bndegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  thumb ! " 

And  according  to  the  British  Apollo,  the  brides  of  George 
I.’s  time  used  to  remove  the  ring  tirom  its  proper  abiding- 
place  to  the  thumb,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over.  In 
a  translation  of  a  French  version  ot  the  story  of  Patient 
Grisel,  dated  1619,  that  much-enduring,  benighted  matron, 
who  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  sexual  equality,  says  to 
her  hard-hearted  lord,  when  departing  from  his  house  in  the 
scantiest  of  costumes  :  “  Your  jewels  are  in  the  wardrobe, 
and  even  the  ring  with  which  you  married  me  withal,  in  the 
chamber  1  ’’  Was  the  leaving  the  ring  in  the  chamber  only 
an  additional  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  over-patient  wife  ? 
or  may  we  inter  that  the  married  ladies  of  the  time  did  not 
always  carry  the  mark  of  their  matronhood  about  with 
them?  We  wonder  much  that  the  agitated  sisterhood  of 
our  time  have  not  yet  raised  their  shrill  protest  against  the 
sex  wearing  the  wedding-ring  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  rebelled 
at  its  being  worn  upon  the  left  hand,  seeing  that  betokens 
the  inferiority  and  subjection  of  the  wearer ;  the  right  hand 
signifying  power,  independence,  and  authority,  and  the  left 
exactly  the  contrary. 

Tertullian,  despite  of  Pliny’s  testimony,  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Uomans  used  gold  wedding-rings,  as  more 
symbolical  of  the  generous,  sincere,  loiig-lastiiig  affection 
that  ouglit  to  subsist  between  man  and  wife ;  but  in  this 
matter  we  would  rather  take  the  pagan’s  word.  Swinburne 
says  it  is  of  no  moment  of  what  metal  the  ring  is  made,  the 
form  being  round  and  without  end,  importing  that  the  love 
of  those  it  unites  shall  circulate  and  flow  continuously.  But 
a  thirteenth-century  bishop  advances  excellent  reasons  why 
the  ring  of  rings  should  be  of  gold.  He  tells  us  that  one 
Protheus  made  a  ring  of  iron,  with  an  adamant  enclosed 
therein,  as  a  pledge  of  love  ;  because,  as  iron  suUiueth  all 
things,  so  doth  love  conquer  all  things,  since  nothing  is  more 
violent  than  its  ardor ;  and  as  an  adamant  cannot  be  broken, 
so  love  cannot  be  overcome  ;  tor  love  is  strong  as  death. 
In  course  of  time,  golden  rings,  set  with  gems,  were  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  adamantine  ones  of  baser  metal,  because  —  the 
worthy  bishop  explains  —  as  gold  excelleih  all  other  metals, 
so  doth  love  excel  all  other  blessings  ;  and  as  gold  is  set  oil' 
by  gems,  so  is  conjugal  love  set  off  by  other  virtues.  With 
such  thorough  appreciation  of  the  honor  due  to  love  and 
matrimony,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  writer  of 
such  warm  words  ever  reconciled  himself  to  a  celibate  pro¬ 
fession. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  marriage  cannot  be  legally 
performed  with  a  ring  of  any  material  save  gold  ;  and  it 
was  customary,  not  very  long  ago,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
to  hire  a  gold  ring  for  the  occasion,  and  return  it  when  the 
pair  was  safely  bound.  Marriages,  however,  have  been  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  nothing  better  than  a  brass  curtain-ring ;  and 
stories  are  told  of  the  church-key  being  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice.  The  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  relates  a  strange 
tale  of  a  bridegroom’s  readiness  when  he  discovered  he  had 
left  the  all-im{)ortant  circlet  behind  him.  The  young 
daughter  of  a  certain  widow,  as  young  daughters  are  apt  to 
do,  bestowed  her  affections  u{)on  a  gentleman  whese  merits 
the  widow  could  not  appreciate.  Knowing,  probably  from 
experience,  what  head-strong  creatures  love-smitten  young 
folks  are,  the  old  lady  kept  strict  watch  and  ward  over  the 
misguided  maiden;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  one 
old  heiui  was  no  match  fur  two  young  hearts. 


One  day  the  widow  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  wanted  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  and  set  off  with  her  daughter  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s.  Seizi^  the  opportunity  when  mamma  was  sitting 
with  one  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on,  the  damsel  slipped  out  of 
the  shop,  and  hied  her  to  the  church,  where,  by  a  wonderful 
coincidence,  she  found  a  clergyman,  his  clerk,  and  a  young 
gentleman  with  a  license  in  his  pocket.  All  went  well  until 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  the  ring,  when,  to  every  one’s 
dismay,  it  was  not  forthcoming.  The  bridegroom,  however, 
was  not  daunted  by  such  a  trifle:  he  pulled  off  a  glove, 
whipped  out  his  penknife,  cut  a  ring  of  leather,  placed  it 
upon  the  lady’s  finger,  and  had  the  supreme  felicity  of 
being  hailed  a  married  man,  just  as  the  indign.ant  widow 
burst  into  the  church,  too  breathless  to  give  vent  to  her 
anger. 

A  Jewish  bridegroom  could  not  have  resorted  to  such  an 
expedient;  for,  accoi-ding  to  Jewish  laws,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ring  should  be  of  a  certain  value,  certified  by  the 
officiating  rabbi.  It  must  also  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  not  obtained  either  upon  credit  or  by  gift. 
The  action  of  placing  the  ring  upon  the  woman’s  finger  is 
so  binding,  that  if  nothing  more  be  done,  neither  party  can 
contract  a  marriage  without  first  obtaining  a  divorce.  No 
Jewish  marriage-rings  are  known  to  be  in  existence  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  two 
Jewish  wedding-rings  in  the  South  Kensington  -Museum. 
One  is  a  broad  gold  band,  enriched  with  bosses  in  filigree ; 
the  other  of  gold  enamel  with  an  inscription  running  fround 
the  broad  margin  in  raised  enamel  letters,  and  having  fixed 
upon  one  side  a  turret  with  triangular  angles  and  movable 
vanes.  The  late  Lord  Londesborough  possessed  a  Hebrew 
ring  of  richly-enamelled  gold,  decorated  with  beautiful  fili¬ 
gree-work  ;  and  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  collet,  in  place 
of  a  setting,  was  a  small  ridged  capsule,  like  the  gabled  roof 
of  a  house,  and  inside  the  ring  two  Hebrew  words  were  in¬ 
scribed.  Most  Jewish  rings  bear  a  sentiment  more  or  less 
appropriate,  a  favorite  one  being,  “  Joy  be  with  you.” 

Posies  or  mottoes  were  generally  inscribed  upon  the  flat 
inner  side  of  wedding-rings  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
ring  with  which  Henry  Vlll.  wedded  Ann  of  Cleves  Itore  the 
significantly  appropriate  prayer,‘“God  send  me  well  to  keepe.” 
Such  inscriptions  as,  “  Amor  vineit  omnia  ;  ’’  “  Tout  mon 
ctEur ;  ’’  “  Gift  and  giver,  your  servants  ever ;  ’’  “  No  gift 
can  show  the  love  I  owe,’’  although  met  with  upon  marriage- 
rings,  were  surely  intended  rather  for  betrothal  rings.  Some 
sanguinely  promise  an  eternity  of  connubial  bliss :  — 

“  Death  never  parts 
Such  loving  hearts.” 

Others  are  of  an  admonitory  order,  such  as, 

“  Silence  ends  strife 
With  man  and  wife.” 

"  Where  hearts  agree. 

There  God  will  be.” 

What  could  be  more  admirably  adapted  for  a  man  inclined  to 
embrace  matrimony  upon  the  principle  of  limited  liability, 
and  chary  of  undertaking  to  love  and  cherish  a  wife  who 
might  prove  all  worser  and  no  better,  than  the  couplet :  — 

“  As  true  to  thee 
As  thou  to  me  ”  t 

But.  in  frankness,  even  this  is  surpassed  by  Bishop’Thomas’s 
motto  for  his  fourth  wife’s  ring :  — 

“  If  I  survive. 

I’ll  make  them  five.’ 

In  1659,  some  one  advertised  the  loss  of  “a  ring,  which  was 
a  wedding-ring,  tyed  with  a  black  ribbon,  and_Jtwo  black 
little  ones,  with  a  lock  of  hair  in  it:  the]()osie  United 
Hearts.J  leath  only  pans.”  Within  the  last  year  or  two. 
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posie  wedding-rings  have  re-appcared ;  but  whether  the 
attempted  revival  has  proved  a  suecesst'ul  one  is  more 
than  we  know.  A  more  modern  form  of  motto-ring  is  that 
wherein  the  words  are  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the 
stones  arranged  around  the  hoop,  and  for  wedding  “  keep¬ 
ers  ”  the  gems  are  made  to  spell  out  tlie  bridegroom’s  Chris¬ 
tian  name. 

Another  and  older  kind  of  wedding-ring  was  the  gimmal- 
ring,  in  vogue  when  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  preceded 
by  that  of  betrothal.  The  gimmal  was  a  double  or  triple 
ring,  tbrmed  of  two  or  three  links  turning  upon  a  pivot.  At 
the  betrothal,  the  parties  concerned  broke  tiic  ring  asuniler, 
each  retaining  a  link,  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  until  they  ratified  it  at  the  altar,  when  theparts  were 
re-united,  and  served  for  the  marriage-ring.  Tnese  rings 
were  usually  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  clasped  hands  en¬ 
closing  a  heart,  a  device  in  such  iavor  that  it  was  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  wedding-ring.  The  fisher  population  of  the 
Claddagh  still  acknowledge  no  other  pattern ;  and  the  wed¬ 
ding-ring  is  with  them  an  heirloom,  regularly  transferred 
from  the  mother  to  the  daughter  who  first  aspires  to  wife¬ 
hood.  The  brides  of  the  Claddagh,  in  finding  their  own 
rings,  reverse  the  rule  obtaining  everywhere  else.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  happy  man  to  provide  the  binding 
golden  hoop.  When  Lord  Milton  took  unto  himself  a  wife, 
the  ring  with  which  he  wedded  her  was  in  its  way  unique ; 
for  he  had,  with  his  own  hands,  fashioned  it  from  a  nugget 
found  by  him  in  British  Columbia,  while  staying  at  the  dig¬ 
gings  there,  after  overcoming  the  dangers  of  the  north-west 
passage  by  land. 

Lost  wedding-rings  have  sometimes  been  strangely  recov¬ 
ered.  A  matron  of  East  Lulworth  lost  her  ring  one  day : 
two  years  afterwards  she  was  peeling  some  potatoes,  brought 
from  a  field  half  a  mile  distant  from  her  cottage,  and  upon 
dividing  a  double  one,  came  upon  the  lost  matrimonial  cir¬ 
clet.  A  Mrs.  Montjoy  of  Brechin,  when  feeding  a  calf,  let  it 
suck  her  fingers  ;  and,  on  withdrawing  her  banu,  discovered, 
to  her  dismay,  that  her  wedding-ring  and  keeper  had  both 
disapiteared.  Believing  the  calf  was  the  innocent  thief,  she 
refused  to  part  with  it ;  and  after  keeping  the  animal  for 
three  years,  had  it  slaughtered  ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  long- 
absent  rings  were  found  in  its  intestines,  as  clean  and  bright 
as  when  their  owner  last  saw  them  on  her  finger.  A 
wealtliy  German  farmer  living  near  Nordanhamn  employed 
himself  one  day,  in  1871,  in  making  Hour-balls  for  his  cattle ; 
when  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  found  his  hand  minus 
his  wedding-ring,  bearing  his  wife’s  name ;  it  being  the 
German  custom  for  bride  and  bridegroom  to  exchange 
rings.  Soon  afterwards,  the  farmer  sold  seven  bullocks, 
which  the  purchaser  shipped  to  England  on  board  the 
Adler  cattle-steamer  on  the  26th  day  of  October.  Two 
days  aftcrwanls,  an  English  smack,  the  Mary  Ann,  of 
Colchester,  picked  up  at  sea  the  still  warm  carcass  of  a 
bullock,  which  was  opened  by  the  crew  to  obtain  some  fat 
wherewith  to  grease  the  rigging.  Inside  the  animal  they 
found  a  gold  ring,  inscribed  with  a  woman’s  name  and  the 
daUi  1861).  Capt.  Tye  reported  the  circumstance  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  port,  and  handed  the  ring  over  to  an  offi¬ 
cial,  who  sent  it  up  to  London.  The  authorities  set  to  work 
to  trace  its  ownership,  and  found  that  the  only  ship  report¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  a  beast,  that  could  have  passed  the  Sfary 
Ann,  was  the  steamer  Adler;  from  which  a  bullock,  su|>- 
posed  to  be  dead,  had  been  thrown  overboard  on  tlie  28th 
of  October.  Meanwhile,  the  Shipping  Gazette  recording  the 
finding  of  the  ring  had  reached  Nordanhamn,  and  one  of  its 
readers  there  recognized  the  name  inscribed  u|)on  it:  com¬ 
munications  were  opened  with  the  farmer;  and  in  due  time 
he  and  his  wife  rejoiced  over  tlie  recovery  of  the  pledge 
they  thought  lost  forever.  That  they  should  have  recov¬ 
ered  it,  under  the  circumstances,  was  certainly  surprising ; 
but  there  was  nothing  so  very  wonderful  in  a  ring  being 
found  in  the  inside  of  a  bullock,  that  “  comic  ”  writers  should 
treat  the  story  as  the  pure  invention  of  some  penny-a-liner. 
Any  slaughterer  of  cattle  would  have  told  tliem  that  such 
“  finds  ”  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  we  know  for  a 
fact  tliat  the  wife  of  a  London  slaughterman  displays  upon 
her  hand  two  rings  thus  found  by  her  husband. 
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A  HORRIBLY  grotesque  proposal  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  remains  of  Mazzini.  Some  of  his  admirers, 
it  seems,  consider  that  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
memory  to  convert  his  body  into  a  mummy,  preserved  by 
some  new  scientific  process.  The  corpse  of  the  great  patriot 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  ghastly  resemblance 
to  his  former  self,  as  a  monument  of  the  devotion  with 
which  he  was  regarded ;  or  rather,  it  may  be,  of  the  physio, 
logical  skill  of  some  of  his  disciples.  There  is  sometliing,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  which  grates  upon  one’s  feelings  in  this 
unique  suggestion ;  and  yet  we  can  imagine,  without  much 
trouW,  that  something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  it  by  in¬ 
genious  advocates.  We  cherish  the  lock  of  hair  of  a 
departed  friend ;  we  value  every  insignificant  object  which 
has  been  sanctified  to  our  minds  by  association  with  him. 
Why  not  preserve  the  body,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
been  much  more  closely  connected  with  him  than  any  exter¬ 
nal  piece  of  property?  Would  there  not  be  somethin'^ 
incomparably  interesting,  when  once  we  had  surmounted 
our  present  prejudices,  in  a  national  Valhalla,  where,  instead 
of  mere  statues,  the  actual  bodies  of  our  heroes  should 
receive  our  tribute  of  gratitude?  Suppose  that  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  Chatham  himself,  instead  of  his  graven 
image,  still  gazed  down  upon  us  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
thundered  his  great  orations ;  or  suppose  that  the  approach 
to  the  houses  of  Parliament  was  guarded  by  the  actual 
bodily  cases  of  Fox  and  Burke  and  Falkland  and  Hampden: 
would  not  the  impression  upon  an  unsophisticated  intellect 
be  far  keener  than  at  present  ?  What  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  disgust  which  relics  excite  in  us,  at  least  in  this  wholesale 
form,  whilst  the  fragmentary  relics  of  ancient  saints  have 
long  excited  the  affectionate  reverence  of  vast  multitudes  of 
believers  ? 

We  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  to  us  personally  the 
proposal  appears  to  be  disgusting.  Whenever  Mr.  Glail- 
stone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  may  pass  from  amongst  us,  there  is 
nothing  which  we  would  less  desire  than  to  have  their 
bodies  petrified  or  embalmed,  or  subjected  to  any  other 
scientific  process,  and  put  up  in  glass  cases,  like  the  stuffed 
animals  in  the  British  Museum.  Beautiful  as  they  may  be 
in  life,  we  suspect,  without  meaning  any  personal  imputa¬ 
tion,  that  even  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  rather  a  comic  than  a 
tragic  spectacle  as  a  mummy.  But  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  ail  such  matters  custom  goes  for  much,  if  not  for 
every  thing ;  and  that  we  may  really  be  under  the  intlnence 
of  some  degrading  prejudice.  Perhaps  the  true  theory  of 
the  matter  is  given  in  the  immortal  grave-digging  scene, 
which  in  some  respects  is  the  most  powerful  in  Shakspeare. 
who,  by  the  way,  is  always  great  amongst  the  tombs.  It 
exhibits  the  contrast  between  the  imaginative  and  the 
thoroughly  vulgar  nature,  under  the  most  impressive  situa¬ 
tion.  Hamlet  was,  unfortunately  for  himself,  a  person  of 
ill-regulated  mind,  and  given  to  questionable  jesting  when 
his  feelings  were  deeply  moved.  Horatio  was,  no  doubt, 
quite  justified  in  telling  him  that  he  considered  too  curiously, 
and  that  he  had  no  business  to  run  off  into  wild  speculations 
about  Ale.xander  because  he  was  looking  at  so  commonplace 
an  object  as  a  human  skull.  The  grave-digger  looked  at 
the  matter  in  a  much  more  sensible  and  cool-headed  manner, 
when  he  endeavored  to  form  scientific  theories  as  to  the 
time  during  which  a  body  would  last  in  the  earth :  he  had 
became  thoroughly  steeled  by  custom  to  the  disagreeable 
experiences  connected  with  his  trade.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  representatives  of  Hamlet  at  present;  whereas  the 
grave-digger  has,  to  all  appearance,  left  a  numerous  bo^’  of 
descendants,  inheriting  the  ancestral  peculiarities.  That 
Hamlet  possessed  the  finer  intellect  is  undeniable;  but 
which  of  the  two  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  mure 
reasonable  point  of  view  ?  Ought  we  to  regard  the  relics 
of  humanity  with  a  rising  of  the  gorge,  and  oscillate 
between  horrified  disgust  and  a  certain  morbid  attraction 
for  the  objects  which  revolt  us  ?  or  should  we  contemplate 
them  with  the  indifference  of  a  scientific  observer  walking 
through  an  anatomical  museum,  and  prepared,  when  a  great 
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man  dies,  to  measure  his  skull,  weigh  his  brain,  and  put  a  neat¬ 
ly-ticketed  preparation  of  him  in  a  case  for  the  beneht  of 
future  investigators?  Bentham  apparently  took  this  last 
view  of  the  question.  He  thought  that  the  tenderness 
which  people  felt  for  their  bones  and  tissues,  after  they 
bad  ceasea  to  perform  the  vital  functions,  was  a  piece  of  un¬ 
reasoning  sentimentalism  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  accordingly  left  his  body  to  be  dissected,  and 
afterwards  made  into  a  mummy ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  he  was  for  a  long  time  kept  in  the  hall  of  a  surviving 
friend,  and  is  now  on  view  for  anybody  who  has  a  taste  for 
such  exhibitions,  in  the  museum  of  University  College. 
Tliere  is  in  this  proceeding  a  certain  heroic  deftance  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  an  adherence  to  logical  conclusions, 
which  challenges  our  respect,  though  we  may  not  feel  inclined 
to  imitate  the  example.  It  had,  moreover,  a  certain  meaning 
as  a  protest  against  the  theories  which  then  obstructed 
the  supply  of  subjects  for  the  medical  schools.  But,  con¬ 
sidered  by  itself,  the  practice  is  certainly  not  likely  to  become 
popular.  Botanizing  on  one’s  mother’s  grave  is  bad  enough ; 
but  the  most  rigid  of  philosophers  will  shrink  from  allowing 
the  scientific  inquirer  to  penetrate  to  the  interior. 

And  yet  there  is  something  not  quite  pleasant  in  the 
opposite  theory,  which  attaches  a  special  interest  to  the 
body.  In  a  quiet  village  in  the  Italian  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
one  may  often  come  upon  a  scene  which  appears  to  have 
been  arranged  for  the  special  edification  of  mute, 
inglorious  Shakspeares.  'The  remains  of  the  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  hamlet,  instead  of  reposing  beneath  the 
turi^  are  piled  in  hideous  stacks,  open  to  all  spectators. 
Sometimes  the  gratuitous  exhibition  goes  further,  and  a 
couple  of  complete  bodies  may  be  seen  watching  like 
ghastly  sentinels  on  each  side  of  the  church -door.  It 
IS  a  rough  but  powerful  mode  of  appealing  to  coarse 
natures.  The  old  English  epitaph,  which  tells  us,  with  an 
unpleasant  air  of  insulting  triumph,  “  As  I  am  now,  so  you 
must  be,”  receives  additional  emphasis  when  the  present 
condition  of  the  departed  is  open  to  actual  inspection. 
Perhaps  the  ordinary  effect  upon  the  population  is  simply 
to  induce  the  grave-digger  state  of  mind ;  but  the  intention 
is,  of  course,  to  encourage  meditations  appropriate  to  a 
certain  phase  of  religious  feeling.  The  hideous  monitors 
are  told  off  to  preach  the  transitory  nature  of  the  world ; 
and  it  may  be  that  they  do  it  more  effectually  than  a  good 
many  pulpit  commonplaces.  Whether  or  not  the  lessons 
thus  impressed  are  edilying  to  the  people  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  IS  a  large  question ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  British 
tourist  is  undeniably  disagreeable.  We  are  quite  conscious 
enough  that  we  are  not  going  to  live  forever,  without 
having  tliese  offensive  synabols  of  our  mortality  thrust  in 
our  faces.  We  have  become  too  delicate  for  these  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  senses;  and  the  sort  of  curiosity  which 
impels  visits  to  the  Morgue  at  Paris,  or  to  the  collection  of 
decaying  relics  on  the  St.  Bernard,  docs  not  precisely  har¬ 
monize  with  modern  religious  sentiment. 

In  fact,  Hamlet  and  the  grave-diggers  were  both  in  an 
objectionable  frame  of  mind.  The  poet  may  extract  some 
elevating  thoughts  even  from  a  decaying  skull ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  too  intimate  with  such  images  without  polluting  his 
imagination.  When  saturated  with  the  associations  of 
decay,  it  becomes  either  hanlened  or  morbidly  stimulated ; 
and  either  condition  is  unhealthy.  Our  bodies  are  becoming 
terribly  in  our  way.  They  are  very  awkward  appendages 
at  the  best,  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  gout,  tooth¬ 
ache,  indigestion,  and  other  abominations  which  materi¬ 
ally  interfere  with  the  serenity  of  our  souls.  \Vhen  we 
have  once  done  with  them,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  sooner  we  put  them  fairly  out  of  sight,  the 
better.  Probably  nobody  ever  attends  an  English  funeral 
without  forming  a  resolution,  which,  like  other  resolutions, 
is  made  only  to  be  broken,  that  he  will  not  do  it  again 
fur  the  sake  of  his  best  friend.  In  spite  of  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  English  service,  the  undertakers  have  got  the 
better  of  us.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  our  best  feel¬ 
ings,  and  of  the  unfortunate  difficulty  that  exists  in  satisfac¬ 
torily  disposing  of  our  bodies.  We  cannot  resist  with 
decency,  and  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  disgusting 


formality  of  mutes  and  hearses,  penetrated  to  the  core  with 
vulgarity  and  sham  solemnity.  It  must  give  an  instant’s 
pleasure  to  a  man  who  is  in  the  aqt  of  being  lost  at  sea,  or 
ingulfed  in  a  crevasse,  that  at  least  his  friends  will  not  have 
to  accompany  his  remains  to  Kensal  Green.  Under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  the  ceremony  could  not  be  pre¬ 
cisely  exhilarating;  but  the  studied  and  artificial  gloom 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  jars  upon  our  feelings  more 
harshly  than  even  an  absence  of  natural  observances.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  cemeteries  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  by  the  undertakers  themselves.  To  visit  the  resting- 
place  of  a  friend  is  to  expose  one’s  self  to  a  revival  of  all 
the  dismal  associations  connected  with  the  funeral.  The 
average  taste  of  the  monuments  is  the  same  which  has 
determined  the  whole  apparatus  of  hearses  and  funeral 
coaches ;  and  they  would  appear  to  have  been  designed  by 
a  dissenting  tradesman,  in  order  to  keep  his  mind  properly 
in  tune  during  the  spare  hours  of  a  puritanical  sabbath. 
In  this  respect  the  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  us. 
In  their  towns  the  cemetery  is  generally  laid  out  as  a  cheer¬ 
ful  garden,  and  is  probably  the  most  picturesque  piece  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sentiment  which  would 
associate  flowers  and  sunshine  with  the  graves  of  one’s 
friends  is  surely  healthier  than  that  which  places  them  be¬ 
neath  a  ghastly  collection  of  New  Road  statuary  and  stumpy 
trees,  caked  with  London  soot.  The  idea  in  one  case  is 
that  the  body  should  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came,  and  that  the  inevitable  melancholy 
should  at  any  rate  be  associated  with  nothing  like  a  feeling 
of  disgust.  In  the  other,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
proper  tribute  to  a  friend’s  memory  is  to  assume  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  gloomy  respectability,  and  that  thinking  ot  him 
should  pi^uce  upon  us  the  same  effect  as  a  slight  attack  of 
indigestion.  It  is  the  difference  between  making  the  asso¬ 
ciation  as  ethereal  or  as  material  as  possible.  The  logical 
result  of  the  British  method  would,  no  doubt,  be  attained  by 
preserving  the  body  in  the  state  of  mummy.  In  many  cases 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  would  then  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small.  The  solid  Briton,  arrayed  in  his  Sunday 
suit  of  rusty  black,  could  not  look  much  more  dismal  when 
he  was  stuffed,  than  he  generally  did  when  his  internal 
organs  were  discharging  their  vital  functions.  Set  up  in  a 
clock-case,  after  the  fashion  of  Bentham,  he  would  harmon¬ 
ize  with  a  set  of  old-fashioned  furniture ;  though  he  should 
not  be  too  much  exposed,  as  there  would  be  a  danger  of 
visitors  mistaking  him  for  a  waiter.  The  general  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  evade  the  difficulty  of  the  burial  of  Dis¬ 
senters.  Every  man  would  keep  his  own  ancestors  ranged 
around  his  room,  and  when  they  became  too  numerous,  they 
might  be  disposed  of  to  anthropological  museums.  But, 
well  adapted  as  the  plan  seems  to  be  to  the  tastes  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  we  do  not  yet  consider  it  to  be  suited  for  gen¬ 
eral  adoption.  If  any  thing,  we  fancy  that,  as  it  is,  we  make 
too  much  of  the  material  associations  of  death.  We  could 
find  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  habit  of  bringing  back  the 
remains  of  distinguished  men  from  great  distances,  or  even 
of  depositing  the  actual  bodies  in  VV’estminster  Abbey,  is 
altogether  desirable.  The  monuments  serve  as  well  when 
they  do  not  cover  a  coffin ;  and  after  a  very  short  time 
nobody  asks  whether  the  tombs  are  occupied  or  empty. 
Without,  however,  discussing  that  question,  we  are  quite 
clear  that  we  are  content  with  a  national  portrait-galleiy, 
without  having  the  originals  preserved  by  the  side  of  their 
likenesses.  Shakspeare,  to  return  to  our  great  authority, 
showed  his  sense,  as  well  as  an  almost  prophetic  insight,  when 
he  had  himself  quietly  buried  at  Stratford,  and  put  up  the 
curse  which  will  preserve  his  bones  from  grave-diggers  and 
antiquaries.  But  tor  it,  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  people  who 
would  be  glad  to  dig  him  up,  and  exhibit  him  for  the 
admiration  of  an  intelligent  public.  Prince  Henry,  as  we 
remember,  proposed  to  embowel  Falstaff,  probably  regarding 
him,  with  characteristic  coolness,  in  the  light  of  a  naturu 
curiosity ;  but  he  did  not  throw  out  any  hint  about  treating 
Hotspur  in  the  same  fashion.  The  precedent  may  be  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  (question ;  and,  though  we  have  no  objection  to 
making  occasional  preparations  of  a  giant  or  a  dwarf;  we 
cannot  desire  to  see  the  admirers  of  great  men  eclipse 
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EVERT  SATURDAY. 


Mtkdame  Tussaud’s  Exhibition  by  one  of  a  ttill  more  start* 
ling  character. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

George  Saxd  has  just  written  a  new  comedy  in  five 
acts. 

Nilsson  receives  a  thousand  dollars  per  night  at  the 
Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

It  is  considered  the  thing  in  London,  for  a  lady  to  wear 
a  smelling-bottle  attached  to  her  belt. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  said  to  have  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  The  CornhUl,  though  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  magazine. 

Lieut.  Sydney  S.  H.  Dickens,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  “  To- 
paze,”  fifth  son  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  died  on  the 
2d  of  May  at  sea,  when  on  his  way  home  from  Bombay. 

Edmund  Yates  and  the  versatile  George  Augustus 
Sala  have  entered  the  lecture  field,  —  the  former  in  Dublin, 
on  “  Good  Authors  at  a  Discount ;  ”  the  latter  in  London, 
on  “  Waxwork  as  a  Fine  Art.” 

A  Russian  winter  has  invented  a  type-setting  machine 
which,  the  St.  Tetersburg  papers  assert,  far  surpasses  all 
similar  machines  that  have  hitherto  been  producea.  It  sets 
in  an  hour  thirty  thousand  letters ;  it  costs  five  thousand 
rubles,  and  one  thousand  letters  set  thereby  cost  only  five 
cents. 

In  reporting  Count  Beust’s  speech  at  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner,  a  reporter  represented  the  ex-Chancellor  of  Austria 
as  saying  that  he  could  not  “  aspire  to  the  eminence  of  the 
Belgian  minister,”  instead  of,  “  though  the  youngest  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  eminence  of  a 
Benjamin.” 

It  is  said  that  “  Erewhon,”  the  allegorical  romance 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  England,  is  the 
production  of  Mr.  Butler,  who  was  for  some  years  a  settler 
in  New  Zealand,  and  who  is  tolerably  well  known  in  Lon¬ 
don  artistic  circles.  The  idea  and  manner  of  the  book  are 
quite  in  Mr.  Helps’s  fashion.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
writer. 

In  a  lecture  by  Father  Hyacinthe,  delivered  in  Rome 
the  other  day,  he  surprised  those  who  heard  him,  by  the 
length  to  which  he  went  in  denouncing  several  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such  as  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  saints ;  and  he  attacked  also  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Presence  as 
paganism. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  was  recently  offered  the  proceeds 
of  a  circus  performance  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  but  declined  the  same  with  thanks  I  He  said 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  accept  the  donation,  when 
he  had  refused  to  countenance  a  bazaar  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  fund.  We  almost  hope  the  conscien¬ 
tious  dean  will  be  some  time  in  getting  his  cathedral  re¬ 
paired. 

The  Court  Journal  records  the  following  remarkable 
event :  “  A  ratlier  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  fancy 
dress  ball  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Amongst  the 
company  was  Mr.  Saker,  lessee  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre, 
who  had  contrived  to  present  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  two 
single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one;  for  while  his  left  side  was 
that  of  an  ordinary  every-day  Englishman,  his  right  side 
was  that  of  a  British  oflicer  in  full  military  uniform.  Mr. 
Saker,  while  watching  the  prince  dancing,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  latter.  MTien  first  seen  by  the  prince  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  civilian  side  of  his  character,  but  immediately 
afterwards  turned  round  and  appeared  as  an  officer.  The 
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prince  appeared  exceedinsrW  amused  at  the  extraordinary 
appearance  presented  by  Air.  Saker,  and  pointed  him  out 
with  evident  glee  to  his  partner.”  It  is  quite  touching  to 
have  Royalty  so  easily  amused. 

This  is  Miss  Hawthorne’s  preface  to  the  English  reprint 
of  her  father’s  posthumous  romance,  "  Septimius  Felton.” 

“  The  following  story  is  the  last  written  by  my  father.  It  m  j 

printed  as  it  was  found  among  hu  manuscripts.  I  believe  it  is  | 

a  striking  specimen  of  the  peculiarities  and  charm  of  his  style, 
and  that  it  will  have  an  added  interest  for  brother  artists,  and 
for  those  who  care  to  study  the  method  of  his  composition,  from  J 

the  mere  fact  of  its  not  having  received  his  final  revision.  In  j 

any  case,  I  feel  sure  that  the  retention  of  the  passages  within  i 

brackets  (e  g.,  p.  37),  which  show  how  my  father  intended  to  I 

amplify  some  ol  the  descriptions,  and  develop  more  fully  one  ! 

or  two  of  the  character  studies,  will  not  be  regpvtted  by  appre-  ! 

dative  readers.  My  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Robert  j 

Browning  lor  his  kind  assistance  and  advice  in  interpreting  the 
manuscript,  otherwise  so  difficult  to  me.  I 

Una  Hawthobxb. 

The  reigning  Sultan  proposes  to  alter  the  existing  law  \ 

of  Royal  succession  to  one  more  consonant  to  the  general  | 

practice  of  Western  Europe.  As  matters  now  stand,  on  | 

the  death  of  a  sovereign  he  is  succeeded  by  the  eldest  male  • 

of  the  blood  royal  at  the  time  of  whose  birth  his  father 
was  actually  on  the  throne.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  Sul¬ 
tan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  [and  Abdul  Aziz,  the 
reigning  monarch,  succeeded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
his  elder  brother.  Having  profited  by  the  rule  himself,  he 
is  desirous  that  his  eldest  son  should  not  be  damaged  by  it, 
and  he  therefore  proposes  that  the  Crown  should  devolve 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  hereditary  right. 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  imported  a  pair  of  elephants 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage.  His  future  con¬ 
sort  is  unde^oing  a  careful  training  in  the  etiquette  of 
Court  life.  For  mree  years  the  looms  of  Nankin,  Hong-  j 
chau,  and  Canton  have  been  engaged  on  the  silks  and  sat¬ 
ins  for  her  bridal  trousseau,  and  just  now  they  are  announced 
as  completed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money.  While  the  bridegroom,  who  has  the  sun  for  his  em¬ 
blem,  goes  forth  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants,  his  bride,  who 
represents  the  moon,  is  to  be  borne  to  her  palace  in  a  pa¬ 
lanquin  composed  entirely  of  sti-ings  of  pearls. 

One  might  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  French  women  of 
the  present  time  are  any  thing  but  good  mothers,  if  one  were 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  children  sent  out  to  wet-nurses 
as  returned  in  official  reports.  In  Paris  alone  21,958  babies 
are  farmed  out  every  year,  and  the  middle  and  higher  class¬ 
es  are  responsible  tor  more  than  one-half  of  the  total. 
These  figures  are  so  much  the  more  striking  in  that  French 
families,  as  a  rule,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  American 
or  English  ones  —  seldom  exceeding  four  chihlren,  and 
reckoned  at  an  average  of  two.  Maternal  insensibility  and 
fashion  are  the  two  causes,  —  the  latter  perha])s  more  than 
the  former.  It  is  the  fashion,  or  rather  the  custom,  in  all 
ranks  of  French  society,  that  mothers  should  intrust  their 
children  to  strange  hands  :  the  baby  is  hurried  away  to  the 
country  with  its  wet-nurse,  and  does  not  re-ajipear  at  home 
until  it  has  reached  its  third  year.  After  this  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
children  from  one  to  three  years  should  be  so  high  as  it  now 
unquestionably  is  in  France. 

The  London  Morning  Post,  in  a  preliminary  notice  of 
Prince  Poniatowski’s  “  Gelmina,”  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
tlie  final  efl'ect  on  which  the  composer  of  Don  Desiderio” 
and  “  Pierre  de  Medicis  ”  seems  much  to  rely.  Gelmina 
dies,  as  many  operatic  heroines  have  died  before  her;  but, 

“  instead  of  singing  a  long  phrase,  or  shrieking  wild  melodies 
at  the  last  moment,  the  inspiration  of  the  author  has  led  him 
to  make  Gelmina  die  to  a  pianissimo  of  the  orchestra, 
which  stops  as  she  breathes  her  last”  Now,  it  may  be  very 
unnatural  for  a  dying  person  to  “  sing  a  long  phrase,”  or  to 
“  shriek  wild  meli^ies ;  ”  but  it  is  not  more  unnatural  than  al¬ 
most  every  thing  else  which  takes  place  in  opera  and  in  the 
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drauia  generally.  It  is  not  natural  ”  for  the  expiring  Ue.s- 
deuiona  to  8i>eak  in  blank-verse ;  and  even  when  she  conde¬ 
scends  to  deliver  herself  in  plain  prose,  it  is  not  natural  that 
a  heroine,  breathing  her  last,  should  speak  in  so  loud  a  voice 
as  to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  a  large  theatre.  That  “  Gel- 
mina  ”  will  die  in  a  (KMStical  manner,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  we  may  feel  assured  from  the  fact  that  the  part  will 
be  played  by  Mme.  Adelina  Patti;  but,  in  a  dramatic 
sense,  it  is  not  more  “  natural  ”  to  die  to  an  external  orches¬ 
tral  pianissimo  than  to  an  inwardly-produced  shriek.  With¬ 
out  any  wish  to  detract  from  an  effect  as  to  the  value  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  we  may  further  observe 
that,  new  as  it  will  undoubtedly  found  on  the  operatic 
stage,  death  to  an  orchestral  pianissimo  is  a  very  common 
form  of  demise  in  the  melodrama. 

The  Court  Journal  records  the  death  of  a  very  eccentric 
character;  “An  Irishman  died  last  week  in  London, 
whose  career  and  attainments  entitle  him  to  a  niche  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  The  deceased  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  was  as  odd  a  figure  as  one  could  meet  in  a  day’s 
ride.  He  was  small  but  firmly  knit,  generally  wore  a  white 
hat  and  a  dress  coat,  and  always  had  an  old  volume  under 
his  arm.  lie  was  a  confirmed  bookworm.  Mezzofanto  was 
hardly  a  more  accomplished  linguist.  Mortimer  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  deeply  versed  in 
classic  lore,  but  he  added  a  polish  to  his  erudition  by  his 
intimacy  with  at  least  a  dozen  modern  tongues.  He  spoke 
French,  German,  Russian,  Polish,  Spanish,  Italian,  modern 
Greek,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Danish  with 
fluency.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  cabin-boy  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bark,  and  subsequently  became  a  medical  student  in 
Paris,  but  had  to  leave  it  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  June  insurrection  of  ’48.  He  was  a  very  strong  man, 
and  utilized  his  strength  by  taking  an  engagement  as  a  llei^ 
cules  in  a  circus  in  Australia.  By  turns  he  gave  lectures  on 
Shakspeare  through  Germany;  was  a  Greek  professor  at 
Hamburg;  had  a  troop  of  Spanish  ballet-dancers  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  was  the  companion  of  Sir  William  Don,  the  bar¬ 
onet-actor,  in  his  wildest  continental  frolics.  In  his  time  he 
had  been  tutor  to  Charles  Lever’s  children  at  Florence.  He 
came  to  the  surface  one  day  in  the  employment  of  Tom 
Thumb;  another  in  the  company  of  Murphy,  the  Irish 
giant,  who  was  a  distant  cousin.  He  had  been  in  London 
since  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  which  ruined  him  in  fortune. 
His  learning  was  of  little  profit  to  him,  for  he  died  very 
poor  in  a  ward  of  a  hospital,  and  is  buried  in  the  nameless 
grave  of  the  pauper’s  corner  of  some  overgrown  cemetery.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  observes  that  the  history  of  the 
trials  of  different  marshals  of  France  who  have  been  called 
on  to  answer  for  their  acts  since  the  office  was  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  Francis  L,  is  hardly  of  a  nature  to  console 
Marshal  Bazaine.  Only  five  marshals  of  France  have  been 
tried  for  their  lives  by  regular  tribunals,  and  all  five  were 
found  guilty  and  executed.  Marshal  de  Retz,  who  was  the 
first  holder  of  the  highest  military  dignity  in  France,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  or  rather  for  rep«“ated  acts 
of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  his  liege  lord  John  VI., 
Duke  of  Brittany,  f'ound  guilty  not  only  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  originally  charge<l,  but  of  others  still  more 
heinous,  the  Marechal  de  Retz  was  hanged  and  his  body 
burned  in  1440.  The  next  offender  was  Marshal  Biron,  the 
friend  and  companion  at  arms  of  Henry  IV^.  In  spite  of  all 
the  favors  heaped  on  him  by  his  royal  master.  Marshal  Bi¬ 
ron  was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  with  the  King  of  Spain 
against  the  first  of  the  Bourbons.  Henri  IV.  would  have 
pardoned  Iiim  if  he  would  have  confessed  his  crimes ;  but 
on  his  refusal  to  admit  his  guilt,  the  king  allowed  sentence 
to  be  carried  out,  and  Marshal  Biron  was  decapitated  on 
the  Place  de  Greve  in  1G02.  Marshal  de  Marcillac,  who 
was  executed  in  1G32  for  conspiracy  and  rebellion  against 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  the  third  marshal  of  France  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who 
was  executed  in  the  same  year  on  a  similar  charge,  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  victims  of  the  Cardinal.  The  last  of  the  mar¬ 
shals  of  France  who  have  undergone  a  capital  sentence  was 


the  best  known  and  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  Marshal 
Ney,  shot  on  the  7th  of  December,  1815,  for  fidelity  to 
his  old  and  treachery  to  his  new  master.  But  Marshal  Ba¬ 
zaine  is  the  first  marshal  of  France  arraigned  on  a  charge 
of  bad  conduct  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

Mb.  H.  B.  G.  Frere  contributes  this  note  to  the  June 
number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine :  “  I  do  not  think  the 
following  verses  have  ever  been  published ;  they  were  given 
to  me  many  years  ago  by  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Robert  Shortrede,  of  Jedburgh,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written :  — 

“  Mr.  Shortrede  went  one  day  into  his  sitting-room,  where 
Sir  Walter  was  waiting  for  him,  and  found  Sir  Walter  with 
a  volume  of  Burns  in  his  hand,  reading  the  letter  which 
contained  the  famous  lines  of  Bruce’s  address  to  his  men 
before  Bannockburn.  As  he  closed  the  volume.  Sir  Walter 
said :  ‘  I  always  thought  that  the  opening  of  those  beautiful 
lines,  as  you  read  them  by  themselves,  was  too  abrupt ;  and 
that  if  Burns  had  not  sent  them  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
would  have  introduced  them  with  some  sort  of  description 
of  the  scene,  or  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
spoken.’ 

“  Mr.  Shortrede  at  first  (juestioned  the  soundness  of  this 
criticism ;  but  after  some  discussion,  a.sked  what  kind  of  in- 
troiluction  his  friend  would  have?  Sir  Walter  rejoined, 

‘  Why,  something  of  this  kind,’  —  and  taking  a  pencil,  wrote 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume  of  Burns  the  following  lines : — 

“  ‘  By  Bannockbnm  proud  Edward  lay ; 

The  Scuts  they  were  na  far  away, 

Just  waiting  for  the  break  o’  day, 

To  show  them  which  were  best. 

The  sun  rose  o’er  the  purple  heath, 

And  lighted  up  the  field  of  death ; 

When  Bruce,  wi’  soul-inspiring  breath. 

His  soldiers  thus  addrust :  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,’”  &c. 

The  fourth  biennial  festival  of  the  London  “  Hospital  for 
Throat  Diseases,”  recently  took  place  at  Willis’s  Room,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendan  presiding.  Miss  Kate  Field  was  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “  The  Ladies,”  and  responded 
in  the  following  handsome  manner :  — 

“  When  one  of  England’s  most  distinguished  physicians  first 
urged  me  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  last  given',  I  declined. 
I  never  had  done  such  a  thing,  and  thought  that  1  nevor  could. 
Then  I  remembered  that  to  the  skilful  treatment  of  this  same 
physician  I  owed  the  restoration  of  that  ‘  most  excellent  thing  in 
woman,’ a  voice,  —  which,  if  not  Mow 'at  present,  will  be  shortly, 
—  and  it  seemed  ungrateful  not  to  make  some  slight  return  tor 
so  signal  a  service.  The  claim  was  none  the  less  valid  for  being 
indirect ;  and,  as  this  is  the  age  of  revolution,  as  humanity  is 
stronger  than  caste  or  sex,  as  Royalty  shakes  hands  with 
Democracy  by  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  I  asked  myself  why,  after  all,  women  should  not  be  heard 
as  well  as  seen  at  public  dinners.  It  is  true  that  an  august  body 
of  men — of  course,  I  can  mean  none  other  than  the  House  of 
Commons  —  quote  St.  Paul  as  though  saints  were  their  peren¬ 
nial  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends,  and  decLire  that  women 
should  keep  silence;  convenii-ntly  forgetting  that  St.  Paul  is 
addressing  the  women  of  Corinth,  according  to  the  law  of  a.D. 
59;  that  elsewhere  he  contradicts  hiiiwdf;  and  that  the  proper 
reading  is,  ‘  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches.’  If 
honorable  M.P.’s  per.-ist  in  proving  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  by  misquoting  it  when  they  desire  to  keep  lovely 
woman  in  her  proper  sphere,  they  should  first  descry  straugi'rs 
in  the  ladies’  gallery,  and  order  their  summary  ejection.  But 
now,  although  at  this  post-prandial  hour  we  arc  all  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  reasoning,  let  us  try  to  be  logical.  Women  sing 
in  public,  act  in  public,  read  in  public ;  why,  then,  should  they 
not  speak?  Why  should  it  be  considered  feminine  for  a  woman 
to  interpret  Shakspeare’s  ideas,  and  uiifominine  to  iuteipiet  her 
own  —  provided  she  has  any  1  It  seems  to  me  that  if  public 
speaking  be  tolerated  at  all, —  which  is  doubtlul,  especially  at 
dinners, —  it  should  be  from  the  lips  of  women,  ana  for  this 
reason :  Ever  since  the  sulisidence  of  chaos  men  have  been  talk¬ 
ing.  For  six  thousand  years,  at  least,  they  have,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  ‘  stumped  ’  creation,  and  impressed  the  world  with 
their  views  on  all  subjects;  but,  a^  there  is  as  much  sex  in  mind 
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M  there  is  matter,  we  have  seen  eTer7  thing  in  profile.  Now,  an 
artist  will  tell  yon  that  no  two  sides  of  the  same  face  are  exactly 
alike.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  let  us  have  the  other  profile, 
whereby  we  may  see  the  entire  fiwx,  garc  into  tell-tale  eyes,  and 
thus  get  at  the  soul  of  all  things.  Taking  for  granted  all  that  is 
known  and  said  about  women,  they  ought  to  make  more  attrac- 
tire  speakers  than  men.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  so  far ;  but 
they  ought  to  be,  and  these  are  my  data:  Women  are  bom 
more  graceful ;  they  have  the  great  gift  of  beauty  and  the  great 
pririlege  of  dress.  Hence,  they  are  a  greater  gratification  to  the 
eye,  and  the  majority  of  people  hear  with  their  eyes.  Women 
are  more  impulsive,  more  sympathetic,  more  persuasive ;  there¬ 
fore  are  they  more  likely  to  touch  the  heart ;  and  when  you  have 
made  an  audience  feel,  half  the  battle  is  won.  Pray,  who  does 
the  greater  part  of  speaking  in  private, — Mr.  or  Mrs.  Caudle  ? 
Were  1  a  man,  I  should  hail  public  speaking  as  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  When  Vesuvius  is  in  a  state  of  eraption,  Etna  is  quiet. 
Eluency  of  diction  is  a  desideratum  in  speaking.  If  tradition  be 
correct,  women  are  not  lacking  in  this  requirement.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  women  partake  of  celestial 
joys,  for  the  reason  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  silence  in 
heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Then,  if  precedent  be 
required,  women  can  trace  back  their  rights  in  this  respect  much 
farther  than  men ;  for  Eve  was  the  original  orator.  It  is  to  her 
persuasive  pleading  that  we  owe  all  knowledge.  Miriam  was 
among  the  first  to  prophesy  ;  Deborah  was  elevated  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  judge  of  Israel ;  Greek  oracles  proceeded  from  the  lips  of 
women ;  and  the  greatest  orators  of  Hellas  did  not  scorn  to  be 
taught  their  art  by  the  sex  they  r^arded  with  contempt.  Soc¬ 
rates  learned  rhetoric  from  Aspasia ;  and  it  was  to  their  mother 
Cornelia  that  the  Gracchi  owed  their  eloquence.  And,  if  mod¬ 
em  examples  are  asked  for,  I  can  only  reply  that  not  many 
evenings  since,  1  heard  six  Englishwomen  —  the  majority  of  them 
young,  and  two  of  them  very  pretty  —  speak  at  llanover-square 
Rooms  in  a  msmner  that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  recently  reterred 
to  them  as  creatures  of  sentiment.  If  it  be  allowed,  then,  that 
women  may  speak  in  public,  it  seems  to  me  no  more  than  just 
that  one  of  my  sex  should  return  hearty  thanks  to  the  managing 
committee  of  this  dinner,  for  treating  them  as  though  they  were 
not  too  good  for  human  nature’s  dmly  food.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  so  long  as  men  sit  down  to  tur¬ 
tle  soup  in  one  room,  and  women  stand  up  to  tea  and  sand¬ 
wiches  in  another,  waiting  with  becoming  humility  for  admission 
to  a  Barmecide  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.  I  never  knew 
a  woman  who  did  not  protest  against  a  senseless  custom  which 
deprives  public  dinners  of  half  their  utility  as  well  as  all  their 
brilliancy  ;  for,  as  the  object  of  these  dinners  is  the  raising  of 
money,  their  managers  show  little  discernment  in  ignoring  sis¬ 
ters  of  charity  who,  in  my  country,  are  as  eflcctive  in  opening 
the  purses  as  they  are  in  touching  the  hearts  of  their  lay  brothers. 
In  conclusion,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  1  thank  you  for 
the  coidial  mauner  in  which  the  toast  has  been  proposed  and 
received,  and  trust  that  the  managing  committee  may  never 
regret  having  recognized  women  as  creatures  with  appetites." 


IN  JUNE. 

I. 

Brown  in  the  bine  of  the  river  lies 
A  shadowy,  lazy  trout : 

Who  could  trouble  himself  to  rise. 

And  get  bis  tackle  out  ? 

Let  me  do  nothing  but  live  for  a  day. 

Live  and  listen  and  look ; 

Let  there  be  truce  between  preyer  and  prey. 

Between  the  fish  and  the  hook. 

I  will  look  on  the  midstream  strong  and  even. 

And  the  eddy’s  brawling  rush ; 

1  will  rise  with  the  lark  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 

1  will  love  with  the  thrash.  ' 

I  will  learn  the  song  that  the  river  sings. 

In  varying  time  and  tune. 

Of  this  day,  the  sweetest  of  aU  sweet  things  —  in  June. 


n. 

Low  1  lie  on  a  soft  greeii  bed. 
Drinking  the  lazy  air; 


Green  is  the  canopy  high  o’er  my  head. 

The  larch’s  fringe  hangs  fair. 

In  scented  darkness  over  my  eyes, 

Bce-hauntcd  brambles  trail ; 

I  know,  I  feel  the  blue  of  the  skies, 

I  need  not  sever  their  veil. 

Wild  roses  tangle  the  water  above. 

Below  my  nook  of  rest ; 

If  th^  win  not  the  river,  with  all  their  love, 

They  may  die  on  his  breast. 

And  the  river,  unwitting,  wends  his  way. 

With  pink  and  white  spoils  strewn : 

The  love-bom  spoils  of  a  wild-rose  day  —  in  June. 


m. 

Quiver,  0  larch  I  till  in  evening’s  haze 
Your  tassels  rise  and  fall. 

Murmur,  0  bee  I  in  the  bramble  sprays. 

Till  you  find  your  home  in  the  wall. 

Sing,  0  thrash  I  in  my  listening  ears, 

As  one  sang  to  the  monk  of  old. 

I  could  listen  and  lie  for  a  hundred  years. 

And  deem  that  their  sands  ran  gold. 

Ripple,  O  river  !  by  bud  and  flower. 

As  long  as  my  eyes  may  see ; 

Sweep,  in  the  pride  of  your  royal  power, 

East  the  town  to  the  sea ; 

Teach  me  the  whole  of  your  murmuring  lay. 

The  night  comes  all  too  soon  : 

The  night,  ah,  me !  of  this  glorious  day  —  in  June. 


BURIED  SELF. 


Wbkre  side  by  side  we  sat,  I  sit  alone  ; 

But  surely  hear  the  absent  voice  —  as  one 
Who,  playing,  when  the  tunc  he  plays  is  done. 

Hears  the  spent  music  through  the  strings  yet  moan. 

I  rove  through  places  that  my  soul  has  known. 

Like  the  sad  ghost  of  some  departed  nun, 

Who  comes  tKtween  the  moonrise  and  the  sun 
To  sit  beside  her  monumental  stone. 

So  by  my  buried  self  I  take  my  seat. 

And  talk  with  other  ghosts  of  vanished  days. 

And  watch  gray  shadows  through  the  twilight  fleet. 
And  half  expect  to  see  the  buried  face 
Of  my  dead  self  rise  in  the  silent  place. 

To  look  at  me  with  mournful  eyes  and  sweet. 

Philip  Bocrke  Mabston. 


Prbmatcrx  Loss  of  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common  nowa¬ 
days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 
It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
unrivalled  as  a  massing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

White’s  Specialtt  for  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 

Evert  one  in  need  of  a  convenient  work  of  reference  on  sta¬ 
tistics  ought  to  buy  “  Uchetn’s  Universal  and  Statistical  Table,” 
published  by  L.  Prang  ^  Co.  —  iSee  Advertisement. 

Whenever  you  visit  the  Parker  House,  Tremont  House, 
Revere  House,  or  American  House  in  Boston,  or  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  the  Grand  Central,  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  James  Hotel 
in  New  York,  ask  for  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Table 
Sauce  ;  for  all  first-class  hotel  guests  will  be  furnished  with  this 
most  superior  article. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  cures  the  disease,  while 
other  medicines  only  relieve  it. 


